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N his State of the Union message 
early in January, President Tru- 


man once more requested Congress to 
take action on the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way proposal. For some years now, 
the President has been nagging Con- 
gress to consider this project, and 
Congress, torn by conflicting sec- 
tional interests, has always shelved 
the idea. Consequently, the 1941 
agreement between the Governments 
of the United States and Canada, 
providing for joint construction of a 
navigable waterway that would con- 
nect the port of Montreal with the 
Great Lakes cities and also develop 
the International Rapids in northern 
New York, has never been ratified. 
But now something new has been 
added. Canada, growing rich on the 
rearmament boom, has suddenly an- 
nounced that it will complete the 
Seaway itself—whether this country 
enters the partnership or not. Tired 
of waiting, Canada has gone so far 
as to introduce legislation to establish 
a St. Lawrence Authority that would 
build the Seaway as an all-Canadian 
project located in Canadian terri- 
tory. This sensational announcement 
has acted like a bombshell in Con- 
gress, and hardly a day goes by but 
the Congressional Record reverber- 
ates with the fulminations of Senators 
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and Representatives who hotly urge 
the United States to ratify the 1941 
agreement or who passionately de- 
nounce it. 

Let us see what the shouting is all 
about. 

Behind Canada’s action lie two im- 
portant facts: First, there is a short- 
age of power in the St. Lawrence 
Valley which can be adequately satis- 
fied only by harnessing the huge 
quantity of water that flows down 
the picturesque rapids facing north- 
ern New York; secondly, the open- 
ing up of the great iron mines on the 
border and _ the 
building of a railroad, 350 miles in 
length, to the Gulf of the St. Law- 
rence, offer plenty of potential cargo 
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for ships that would use the projected 
Seaway. So Canada is willing to in- 
vest hundreds of millions of dollars 
in the lakes-to-the-sea project, being 
certain now that it is economically 
justified. 

The Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, who 
holds two portfolios in the Canadian 
Cabinet—Defense Production, and 
Trade and Commerce—says that the 
plans now being laid by his govern- 
ment 

“are nothing more than the final 

stage of a development that has 

been going on for well over a cen- 
tury, with beneficial results for 
the people of both Canada and 
the United States. This final stage 
should be undertaken now simply 
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because we have outgrown the 
facilities that are in existence. The 
present navigational channels are 
no longer able to support the de- 
mands that are now being placed 
upon them, and are still less ade- 
quate to meet growing demands to 
handle new traffic presently in 
sight.” 

Specifically, Canadian plans call 
for the following: The St. Lawrence 
River will be dammed so as to de- 
velop the available power. This will 
mean flooding out the rapids with 
artificial lakes, and by-passing the 
power dams with short canals. A 27- 
foot navigation channel will permit 
ocean-going vessels to reach all the 
big Great Lakes cities, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Milwaukee and Duluth. 
Certain links in this waterway have 
already been built: the Welland 
Canal, completed by Canada in 1932 
to scale the Niagara escarpment; and 
the MacArthur Lock, built by the 
United States at the Soo in 1933. Of 
the 16 locks needed to navigate the 
nearly 600-foot difference in water 
level between Lake Superior and 
Montreal, 9 are completed—one at 
MacArthur and 8 at Welland—to 
scale a total of 349 feet. The rest of 
the drop is in the St. Lawrence River 
and will be scaled by the works which 
Canada now proposes to build. To 
complete the waterway, various dams 
and canals need to be constructed 
and various waterways have to be 
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dredged and deepened—namely, the 
Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, the St. 
Mary’s River, the Straits of Mac- 
kinac, the Welland Canal, and the 
Thousand Islands section of the St. 
Lawrence. 

The United States 
Engineers estimated about a _ year 


Corps of 


ago that all these works, plus the In- 
ternational Rapids powerhouse, would 
cost $818 million. About 2,200,000 
horsepower of hydroelectric capacity 
would be provided at the Interna- 
tional Rapids. 

Of the $818 million, it is estimated 
that the United States’ share would 
be $566.8 million and the Canadian 
$251.2 million. The American share 
would be divided between New York 
State and the Federal Government, 
the former being responsible for the 
power project, which would cost 
$192.5 million, thus leaving $374.3 
million as Uncle Sam’s responsibil- 
ity. The reason for the larger cost 
to the United States is that Canada 
receives credit for $131.9 million 
spent on the Welland Canal and 
$470,000 spent for improvements in 
the Thousand Islands section of the 
St. Lawrence. Proponents of the proj- 
ect say that the entire cost of the 
Seaway and power facilities would be 
liquidated in 50 years through power 
revenues and navigation tolls. 

To students of natural resources, 
the beneficial results of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway are unquestionable. 
The Montreal-to-Duluth waterway 
would be a vast addition to the 
world’s great seaways, permitting— 
as some enthusiasts have said—gi- 
gantic ocean liners to berth at any of 
the Great Lakes cities as well as pro- 
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viding uninterrupted passage for the 
great cargo boats carrying iron, coal, 
grain and other products from the 
Gulf of the St..Lawrence to Lake 
Superior. The development of power 
facilities in the St. Lawrence would, 
of course, provide an enormous ad- 
dition to low-cost Government-owned 
power. 

But, so far, no headway has been 
made in getting a Seaway bill out of 
Congressional committees, because 
powerful interests, which stand to 
benefit or lose from such a develop- 
ment, are fighting each other to the 
death. 

Arrayed against the Seaway are 
Congressmen from New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and other mid- 
Atlantic states. Even the California 
State Chamber of Commerce has 
taken a stand against it, on the as- 
sumption, I believe, that anything 
which would benefit the economies of 


January 16, 1952, he told his fellow 
Congressmen that the project “chal- 
lenges the future development of ex- 
isting ports along the Atlantic coasts.” 
The Seaway would rob traffic from 
the ports of New York and Phila- 
delphia and impair or destroy the 
jobs of thousands of citizens in their 
vicinity. This is sufficient in itself “to 
justify the opposition of all who are 
interested in maintaining and increas- 
ing the present and future usefulness 
of our Atlantic ports.” 

But there is another potent argu- 
ment against the project—its enor- 
mous cost. Congressman Wolverton 
hammered home the point that tax- 
payers in general would resent 

“such a tremendous burden of ex- 

pense as a project of this character 

requires. Granting that the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence Sea- 

way would prove beneficial to a 


limited portion of our country, 
yet an overwhelming benefit would 
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THE PROJECT WOULD PERMIT SEAGOING VESSELS TO PLY THE GREAT LAKES 


the Great Lakes and New York re- 
gion would be detrimental to the 
great state of California. (Having 
lived in California now for six 
months, after a lifetime in the East, 
I can say that parochialism and pro- 
vincialism has nowhere flowered so 
fully as in this state.) 

Typical of the spokesmen against 
the Seaway is Representative Charles 
A. Wolverton of New Jersey. On 


be created for Canada, and par- 
ticularly the port of Montreal. 
This may seem provincial think- 
ing ... but this is a time when 
we are not only justified but of 
necessity must give some consid- 
eration to our own national wel- 
fare.” 

Congressman Wolverton’s argu- 
ments have been echoed in recent 
weeks by several of his colleagues, 


such as James E. Van Zandt and 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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James C. Auchinloss of New Jersey. 
The latter echoes popular sentiment 
in the East when he says that the 
project is a fine one and if Canada 
wants to complete it, she is at perfect 
liberty to do so. 

Arguing for American participa- 
tion in the Seaway are Senators and 
Congressmen from northern New 
England and Great Lakes states. 
They have covered scores of pages 
in the Congressional Record in re- 
cent weeks with their voluble ora- 
tory. Naturally, the Seaway would 
benefit their constituents. 

Behind these Congressional lines 
of division lie strong commercial in- 
terests which maintain lobbies to get 
the Seaway bill through Congress, or 
to have it killed. The steel industry, 
of course, and the owners of the 
Great Lakes fleet of boats are prob- 
ably the ones who have kept the idea 
of American participation in the Sea- 
way alive. They maintain a lobby in 


Washington headed by a former pro- 
fessor of economics at Harvard. Op- 
posed to them are the railroads of the 
East—which stand to lose traffic if 
the Seaway gets built—and the pri- 
vate utilities. The latter see red, of 
course, whenever it is suggested that 
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additional public-power projects be 
built. 

What are the chances that Presi- 
dent Truman’s plea for action will 
receive Congressional attention? | 
think the Washington Daily News hit 
the nail on the head in its editorial 
of January 28, 1952, when it said 
that “the chance for Congressional 
approval this year appears to be nil. 
It is unlikely there will even be a 
vote on this issue.” 

The Corps of Engineers says that 
the Seaway could be completed in 
five years if started at once. My 
hunch is that, as long as the present 
lineup of opponents persists and the 
budget stays at astronomical figures, 
Congress will have none of it. 

The challenge is thus flung back 
at Canada. If it wants a seaway it 
will have to go it alone. And the 


chances are it will, because Canada 
is growing rich on defense contracts. 


It even has a budget surplus. 





“We Change, and Why” 


“The Indianapolis News, along with a large segment of the public, for some years has questioned the need or de- 
sirability of a St. Lawrence seaway. Two developments of comparatively recent date, however, make it advisable to 


reexamine this position. 


“1, The depletion of the high-grade iron-ore reserves of the Mesabi Range near Lake Superior will make the steel 
industry increasingly dependent on Labrador and Venezuelan ore. It will be curtains for northern Indiana’s steel 
industry within a decade or so unless it has access to these new sources through cheap water transportation. 


“2. As President Truman pointed out in his message urging joint United States participation with Canada in the 
St. Lawrence project, Canada has voted to go ahead with the seaway, regardless of what this country does. The 
question, then, is whether the United States, which will be the major user of the waterway, shall have a voice in the 
control and operation of a development that is vital to our security and economic progress. 


“The question of cost is answered by the fact that the project is designed to be self-liquidating through the collec- 





tion of tolls. If Canada builds it alone, American industries will pay the bulk of the tolls and Canada alone will bene- 
fit. There is, of course, a power issue involved and there is reason to suspect that some advocates of the seaway hope 
to use it as a step toward the nationalization of electric utilities. Congress, however, could forestall unfair Government 
competition with private power by setting up proper safeguards against another TVA-type public-power empire. 


“The News is now convinced that American participation in a St. Lawrence seaway would be in the national interest, 
and that to permit, by default, a one-sided Canadian development would be a serious and historic blunder. 


“The St. Lawrence. seaway would open the Great Lakes region to ocean-going commerce and low transportation rates 
for exports from and imports to the great agricultural and industrial Midwest. It would benefit every farmer, every 
merchant, and every worker in Indiana. Let Congress, instead of postponing the St. Lawrence waterway again, get on 
with the job.” 


—FEditorial, Indianapolis News, January 30, 1952 
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BOHN 


ESPITE the sharp wind and 

bright eddies of swirling snow, 
it was all rather gay. At ten o'clock 
on a Wednesday morning, I had sur- 
prised myself by getting off the bus 


amid an environment where an old 


| and serious fellow like me distinctly 


does not belong. Up and down the 


-avenue, I looked at the clean and 


modernistic lines of the snazzy shops 
and the shining expanses of plate 
glass behind which were displayed 
the latest spring fashions. 

But far as I seemed to be from 
my home base on East 15th Street, I 
had an engagement—and with a 
charming young lady. One of the 
female members of our editorial staff 
had lured me into a rendezvous. I 
was to meet her at ten o'clock at the 


entrance to Bonwit Teller’s. 


According to my habit, I was, of 


course, ahead of time. The great 


| windows stretching the full length of 
| the block were closely curtained. All 
| the information vouchsafed the cur- 





ious public was that the well-adver- 
tised exhibit clothes 
would be unveiled at ten. But curious 


of Russian 


| onlookers were already gathering. 


Bolshevik styles, clothes from Mos- 
cow, dresses approved by Stalin—ob- 
viously the announcement had a wide 
public appeal. 

I grew anxious. Suppose my NEw 
LEADER girl failed me. What would I 
do in among these upper-Fifth Ave- 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Chic 
Of Muscovy 


nue window-shoppers? How would 
I know what to say? Fortunately, 
right on the dot, my girl came stroll- 
ing along and banished my fears 
with her warm laugh and her confi- 
dent air. 

And then I took part in a scene of 
which I write with 
The whole business was like a play. 
We started at the right, and as the 
curtains were drawn one after an- 
other we went from stage to stage up- 
ward toward the left. On each of 
them, against an appropriate back- 


some distaste. 


ground, were displayed women’s gar- 
ments brought from Moscow. 

I should have explained earlier 
that these clothes were, for the most 
part, brought to this country by Mrs. 
Alan G. Kirk, wife of our former 
Ambassador to Russia. Before her 
return to this country, she bought 
the best-looking dresses and under- 
garments that she could find. Along 
with the clothes, she gathered all 
sorts of figures on prices and the 
wages of possible Russian buyers. 
This exhibit the managers of the 
store filled out by making additions 
from other foreigners coming out of 
the U.S.S.R. So we had a pretty full 
show of what the richest and most 
clothes-conscious Moscow ladies have 
at their disposal this season. 

I remarked above that I write 
about this scene with some distaste. 
On the sidewalk, we had some scores 
of people—smart people, bright 
people. Their clothes were like those 
displayed in the windows of nearby 
shops. They were laughing. Even to 
an unstylish fellow like me, the con- 
trast between the exhibits inside the 


windows and the laughing crowd out- 
side was in the nature of tragedy. 
Even to me, it was obvious that 
the cloth in the Moscow garments 
was low-grade stuff. And the styles 
were without style. The dresses and 
coats hung like bags—without the re- 
motest suggestion of the female an- 
atomy. The shoes were heavy, stiff, 
lumpy. Even the underwear lacked all 
brightness, softness, allure. I should 
think that Russian men, as well as 
the women, would have reason to en- 
ter objections. I know there is noth- 
ing in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence or Constitution about the right 
to soft underwear. But the idea must 
be somewhere between the lines. 
And then the prices were given in 
rubles and dollars—and set 
against the cost of much better and 
better-looking clothes from Bonwit 
Teller’s regular stock. The dresses, 
suits and coats cost in Moscow well 
over a hundred dollars apiece. It was 
clear from the budget figures fur- 
nished us that only rich Russian 
women, the wives of commissars and 


over 


high-ranking generals, could afford to 
One shudders to think 
what is left for the adornment of the 
poorer women. 

I thought of Russian girls I used 
to know in Paris. They dressed as 
smartly as any of their Parisian 
friends. I recalled, too, the glittering 
brightness of Russian peasant cos- 
tumes. They serve as unanswerable 
proof that these people love gaiety 
and lightness and brightness. And 
now they have been reduced to a dis- 
tressing level of dullness, of drabness. 
I wondered if a teen-age Russian 
miss, looking down at her baggy and 
boring Bolshevik clothes, would find 
consolation in the performance of the 
latest-style MIGs in Korea. 

I suppose there are worse things 
about Communism than colorless 
cloth and shapeless slips. To be killed 
in a slave-labor camp is more un- 
pleasant than being condemned to 
wear ugly clothes. But perhaps, in 
the end, it will be the endless, day- 
by-day impact of dullness that will 
drive the people to rebellion. 


buy them. 
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By Sal Tas 


New Leader Correspondent 


The Lisbon Conference 


and German 


Rearmament 


For the first time in history, the 


democratic world is moving to create 





a common defense body during peace 


~ 
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LISBON 
HE most important of the po- 
litical problems before the Lis- 
bon Conference was that of the 
European Defense Community. The 
EDC was finally accepted as part of 
the Atlantic Community, and an 
agreement was worked out permit- 
ting any member of either body to 
call for a session of their joint coun- 
cils. 

Not only was Germany accepted 
as a member of the Defense Com- 
munity. but by virtue of the arrange- 
ment for joint consultation it was vir- 
tually admitted to the Atlantic Com- 
munity as well. Coming so soon after 
the bitter debate on the question of 
German rearmament at the French 
National Assembly, this was certain- 
ly a formidable concession to the 
Germans. 

But France could not reasonably 
have expected any other decision 
from The French 
presented an unfortunate spectacle 
of national disunity, political inde- 


the conference. 


cisiveness, and lack of sense of inter- 
national realities. These manifesta- 
tions were the measure of France’s 
national weakness. Had France been 
strong, the National Assembly’s reso- 
lution would have strengthened the 
hand of her Foreign Minister. He 
would then have been in a position 
to indicate the limits of the conces- 
sions he could possibly make. But 
as matters stood, the resolutions of 
the French Parliament were taken 
seriously by nobody — not even by 
Schuman himself. Guy Mollet, French 
Socialist leader, had warned the 
French Government that the twelve 
points of the resolution were to be 
taken seriously as a basis of practical 
policy. But why should Schuman 
have taken Mollet’s statements more 
seriously than Mollet himself in the 
past? 

I shall never forget Schuman’s 
worn face when he appeared at the 
press conference following the his- 
toric event of the confirmation of 
the European Defense Community. 


He was patted on the back in friend- 
ly fashion by Acheson and Eden, and 
with good reason. For Schuman gave 
the impression of a man who had 
reached his goal—in this case the 
European Army—and had personally 
paid the highest 
almost complete obliteration of his 
political position and influence in 


price 


his own country. 
It is true that a long time will 





elapse — perhaps months — before a 


single German soldier appears in 
the uniform of the Atlantic nations. 
But the important thing is that the 
concept of the European Army, and 
above all the policy of German re- 
armament, have now been adopted. 
The West European peoples will now 
be given a measure of time to accus- 
tom themselves to the Lisbon de- 
cision and this was the most that 
could be realistically expected from 
this conference. 

One of the most important prac- 
tical steps was to select Paris as the 
seat of the Atlantic organization. The 
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concentration in Paris of SHAPE, 
the. Defense Production Board, the 
European Defense Community and 
other associated bodies will have 
very real consequences. For one can- 
not help being impressed by the im- 
pact that organizational matters have 
on political events. The statesmen of 
the West first conceived a_ political 
alliance; they gave it some form by 
creating the beginning of an organ- 
ization. Then, to give continuity to 
their collaboration, they created a 
series of secretariats. At this point, 
the nationalist spirit revived. Parlia- 
ments, jealous of their rights, criti- 
cized and complained: growing cau- 
tious, the statesmen put the brakes 
on the expansion of the Allied or- 
ganization. Meanwhile, the experts be- 
gin their work and agree among 
themselves on purely technical mat- 
ters. At the same time, like Lillipu- 
tians. they weave the threads that 
bind and sometimes even immobil- 
ize the reluctant Gulliver-statesmen., 
who are their nominal superiors. 
Sullenly and impersonally. but 
steadily, the organizational symbols 
of historic necessity take form. Per- 
haps this is where the greatest sig- 
nificance of the Lisbon Conference 
lies. Before the opening of the Con- 
ference, there were all kinds of ru- 





mors of discontent, conflict and so 
forth. It was only when the delega- 
tion heads arrived with their own 
experts that they first realized how 
far agreement had already made 
headway among the experts of the 
nations represented in the various 
agencies. This forced upon them the 
inevitability of the next step, and 
nobody any longer had the courage 
to take a step backward. But then 
the tenth step is not the same as the 
first; a chain of events has been set 


going. 


HIDDEN IMPACT 


Everybody realizes that the impact 
of Atlantic collaboration goes 
much deeper than the defense budgets 
of the indicate. 
Something greater is in the making. 


member nations 
In all this, American leadership was 
not conspicuous, but very real just 
the same. The report of the Atlantic 
Community is vague, and I think 
that is a good thing. The Atlantic 
Community, which is an absolute 
necessity and which is the only or- 
ganization that can overcome the in- 
herent weakness of any purely Euro- 
pean organization, must grow on its 
own merits. The more you work for 
a strong Atlantic collaboration for 
the defense of freedom, the more 


rapid will be the growth of the At- 
lantic Community. Organic processes 
be dictated by juridical 
schemes; they have their own laws. 
The growing interrelationships in all 
these fields and combined in the 
same organization will in _ the 
long run transform the Atlantic or- 
body. 
There was a spirit of acceptance of 
this trend which explains why work 
was accomplished so quickly. 


cannot 


ganization into a_ political 


Some observers may feel’ inclined 
to minimize the Atlantic Conference 
because it made only a few decisions 
and these of an organizational char- 
acter. But this fact is formidable in 
itself; for the first time, the demo- 
cratic world is creating a common 
defense body with all the sentimental 
and material sacrifices it entails— 
and is doing this in peacetime. Only 
when one realizes how pacifistic de- 
mocracy is by its very nature can 
the significance of this step be prop- 
erly estimated. There is no gainsay- 
ing that speed is of the essence. We 
have not much time to lose. Still, 
the enemy would not be wise to 
judge a democracy’s energy in 
wartime by the tempo of its military 
preparedness in time of peace. Other 
dictators have made that mistake and 
it proved deadly for them. 


Arcuitects oF Europe’s DereNse—W. Averell Harriman (left), heads U. S. Mutual Security Agency; Robert Schuman, French Foreign 
Minister, for European unity; and General Eisenhower, who heads SHAPE and provides American driving power for Western defense 
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RIESEL 


LGER Hiss expects to introduce 
A: typewriter as new evidence in 
his re-trial to prove that two ma- 
chines can cut the same impressions 
on paper—evidently in an effort to 
discredit the evidence which jailed 
him last time. But the Government’s 
technicians will be able to show dis- 
crepancies between the old and the 
new, and little boy blue will go back 
to the pen. . . . Mrs. Hiss is living 
on East Eighth Street in 
Manhattan. .. . 

26 
As Alton Levy is saying these days: 


quietly 


“The key to Hiss’s conviction was a 
Woodstock, but many people feel he 
could have been convicted by a Rem- 
ington as well. . . . The Soviets have 
created the fifth freedom—freedom 
from freedom. . . . I’m getting tired 
of all the talk about King Ryan—the 
only thing Regal about him is his 
shoes.” . 
7 + ¢+ 

Aaron Sapiro, the attorney who 
headlines when he 
sued Henry Ford back in the Twent- 
ties, has written a letter to Sen. Pat 
McCarran with important leads on 
Owen Lattimore’s background. If 
the facts can be substantiated after 
all these years have covered and re- 


made national 


covered certain tracks, the Lattimore 
case will be cracked wide open again. 
. Sapiro now lives in Los An- 
geles.... 
oo, + * 

Paul and Sylvia Crouch are look- 
ing for funds to support their new 
“Federation of Former Communists,” 
an organization launched for tough 
psychological warfare by those who 


Y 


By Victor Riesel 


New Typewriter 
Won't Help Hiss 


know the deepest nuances of party 
operation. ... 

Those Yale men who say they “are 
proud that their university has the 
academic courage to permit Howard 
Fast to speak on the campus” should 
know that his letters and materials 
are being distributed as anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda by the Peking Gov- 
ernment, whose troops have now 
killed over 20,000 American kids 
who will never see another college 
campus... . 

+ + + 

Talking of Korea, let me remind 
my Hollywood friends that we’re 
now far behind the Russians in the 
film propaganda war. Despite the war 
which they launched, the Soviets are 
building a new North Korean film 
industry behind the lines. It’s known 
throughout Asia now as the Korean 
National Film Studio and devotes 
itself entirely to anti-U.S. propa- 
ganda under the direction of what 
passes fora Korean movie commissar 
named Lee Suk Chin. And when 
piroducer-director Frank Capra _re- 
turns from New Delhi, our movie 
colony should get him to tell them 
of the real menace of the powerful 
Soviet global motion-picture offen- 
sive—one major project of which.-is 
a Russian offer to Asiatic nations 
for joint production of full-length 
feature films, combining, say, Indian 
and Russian life, for exhibition in 
the Orient... . 

+ #4 

The National Broadcasting Co.’s 
TV people have filmed a half-hour 
interview with Bertrand Russell for 
future broadcasting. This is part of 


what the network calls “Operation 
Frontal Lobe,” the first of similar 
canned talks with leading philoso- 
phers for a permanent record of 
world culture. ... And after all 
Graham Greene told 
some people, on leaving this country 
he disdains so much, that he sees no 
harm in Communists working in the 
movie industry. I recommend he 
look into the French film trust, and 
see the corrosion the comrades create 


in an intellectual field. 
+ + + 
Personals: They’re betting in Eng- 


land that the British Labor party will 
split. The fight with Bevan may pre- 
vent Clement Attlee from flying here 
to deliver a speech in Philadelphia 
on March 31. 


ss 
Ex-British War Minister John 


Strachey had documents proving that 
the Cominform summoned its South 


that noise, 


East Asian sections to Calcutta in 
1948, and then and there blueprinted 
the violence which followed, includ- 
ing the Malayan revolt... . 


+ + 
And why hasn’t some one told the 


full story of Col. Wilson, former 
military. governor of Seoul? He can 
prove that Communist diversion of 
American serum killed 3,700 anti- 
Communists suffering from cholera 
in Korea. “The Communists in the 
medical department of the biggest 
hospital just snatched the serum,” 
he tells me. 

Not as macabre but just as fasci- 
nating are the untold stories of early 
Communist strategy there. For ex- 
ample, when the American zone made 
much of its democracy, the Russians 
had their agents organize 450—that’s 
right, 450—political parties to dis- 
credit the theory of free franchise. 

. And, of course, there’s still the 
story of the Seoul public hospital 
which had 750 beds, but was avoided 
by the Koreans despite the need, be- 
cause the active anti-Communists 
who entered, left in a box. That is, 
until Col. Wilson ousted a highly- 
placed nurse and doctor and cleaned 
up the staff.... 
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By T. R. Fyvel 


A BRITON 
Replies to 


LONDON 
| HAVE FOUND IT unexpectedly hard 
to comment on Bertrand Russell’s 
letter just after returning from a 
brief period of travel across the 
United States—a period just long 
enough to make the visitor aware of 
the size and complexity of American 
problems. 

To start with Russell’s first point, 
it appears to me an exaggeration to 
say that the issue of totalitarianism 
versus democracy no longer enters 
the East-West conflict because 
“Franco is being made welcome” on 
the Western side. The West faces a 
genuine dilemma on this question. 
Viewed merely strategically, Spain 
forms an obvious part of any Euro- 
pean defense system. At the same 
time, because of the strong feeling 
against the Franco regime in 
Europe, especially among trade 
unionists, it would certainly be folly 
to make Franco a member of NATO 
at this Faced with this 
dilemma, the Western powers have 
hovered unhappily without coming to 
a decision. Certain American Sen- 
ators have noisily espoused Franco’s 
cause; his government has been given 
some American financial aid; but so 
far he has certainly not been invited 


moment. 
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In Tue New Leaver of March 3, we published 
a statement by the noted British philosopher, 
Bertrand Russell, condemning an alleged ten- 
dency toward intellectual and political con- 
formity in the United States and asserting that, 


in view of present American policies, freedom 
is no longer an issue in the cold war. Besides 
publishing an editorial reply to Lord Russell, 


we invited a number of distinguished Amer- 
icans and Europeans to join the debate. The 
fellowing article by T. R. Fyvel, THe New 


Leaper’s British correspondent, is the first of 
these comments. 





RUSSELL 


to join the NATO Club. 

Where Russell has a point is that 
there are still too many individual 
Americans, whether Congressmen or 
military men or journalists, who 
haven’t learned yet that such Euro- 
pean political views are not merely 
petty and outdated prejudices which 
can be rudely swept aside wherever 
inconvenient to notions of United 
States strategy; the clamor of such 
people in favor of Franco has been 
and continues to be a handicap to 
United States policy in Europe—but 
that, I think, is as much as can be 
said. 

Next, Russell claims that in Amer- 
ica “it is hoped that we may all be 
induced to die for Chiang Kai-shek.” 
This, too, seems a surprisingly loose 
statement. Hoped—by whom? Cer- 
tainly not by the Administration, nor 
by responsible American leaders, nor 
by the overwhelming majority of or- 
dinary American citizens. Russell 
might have said with greater justi- 
fication that certain politicians 
and newspapers have exploited the 
Far Eastern situation in order to at- 
tack the Administration and beat the 
patriotic drum with a_ recklessness 
which might almost suggest that they 
were indifferent to questions of peace 


and war. It is hard to judge how 
much of this is mere talk, but it is 
true that both in the press and in con- 
versations a visitor to America is apt 
to encounter views on the Far East 
which seem to him to be violently 
emotional and to have little connec- 
tion with the facts. 

The ideas of many Americans 
about Chiang Kai-shek are particu- 
larly puzzling. After all, the collapse 
of his regime was witnessed by 
plenty of reputable British and Amer- 
ican journalists. What they reported 
were scenes of graft and sauve qui 
peut, of the disintegration almost 
without battle of a regime that had 
lost all touch with the Chinese nation. 
Yet there are probably influential 
circles in America today (and an in- 
fluential section of the American 
press) where mere mention of such 
facts would be violently attacked as 
“pro-Communism.” To what extent 
has this emotional state of mind been 
skilfully created by the propaganda? 
How far is it a result of the violent 
American domestic political struggle? 
It is hard to say. But it is certainly 
a disturbing phenomenon, containing 
dangers which American liberals can- 
not for a moment ignore. 

As for the evaluation of what Rus- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PALE 








RUSSELL CONTINUED 


sell calls the “invasion of American 
liberty,” that is, the whole business 
of McCarthyism, the investigating 
committees, the loyalty oaths and all 
the rest of it—this is a difficult ques- 
tion. Are these unpleasant happenings 
signs of any fundamental American 
turn away from liberty? I have heard 
a number of arguments why they 
should not be regarded as such. First, 
it is pointed out that the phenomenon 
is not new. Not so long ago, during 
the days of Mitchell Palmer after 
the First World War, the United 
States already experienced such an 
era of widespread and widely abused 
“Red-baiting,” and emerged from it 
successfully. It is further argued that 
the American Communists had ex- 
erted a far greater influence than was 
suspected by the bulk of American 
liberals, who had in any case never 
fought hard enough against this Com- 
munist infiltration. Thirdly, figures 
are given to show that in spite of the 
vast hue and cry of the last two years 
in fact only a tiny proportion of Gov- 
ernment servants or university pro- 
fessors have actually been dismissed 
on political grounds. 

These are relevant arguments, but 
none, I think, completely conclusive. 
It is perfectly true that the East- 
West conflict is real enough, that the 
Communists have engaged in espion- 
age and conspiracy, and that the 
whole excitement of McCarthyism 
and witch hunts is only one extreme 
aspect of the violent American re- 
action against this real threat. It is 
probably also true that the loose 
structure of the American govern- 
mental machine and the general at- 
mosphere of naiveté in Washington 
allowed infiltrate 
much further than people like Russell 
suspect, even though I don’t think 
that this infiltration led to any sig- 
nificant political results. It can be 
conceded also that many American 
liberals were far too ready—at Com- 
munist instigation—to let themselves 


Communists to 


be maneuvered into a position where, 
as during the later stages of the Span- 
ish Civil War, they were trying to 
be anti-Fascist without being anti- 
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totalitarian, and they are today pay- 
ing for this half-conscious intellectual 
dishonesty. Many of them are paying 
innocently. But one might even say 
that if it were merely a matter of the 
persecution of some thousands of 
Americans who had committed no 
greater “crime” than that in the 
Thirties they joined some anti-Fascist 
body which was later discovered to 
be a Communist front, and that the 
matter would end here, one might 
feel sorry for the victims involved, 
but not regard it as a major tragedy. 
Unfortunately, I think the matter is 
more serious. 

First of all, the leaders of the 
“witch-hunting” anti-Communists are 
plainly allied with some of the most 
reactionary circles in the country, 
circles opposed to everything Amer- 
ican liberals stand for. Without ques- 
tion, the anti-Communist campaigns 
have provided these circles with new 
fervor and cohesion—and ammuni- 
tion. Another new element is this: 
The whole question of American free 
speech, of loyalty checks and de- 
nunciations, has in a confused way 
become linked with the most vital 
and difficult problems the United 
States faces abroad, so that a new set- 
back in international relations could 
lead in turn to new encroachments 
on American freedom. Nor is the 
argument that there have been so few 
actual dismissals really convincing. 
It leaves out the unprecedented de- 
velopment over the last twenty years 
of American “mass media of com- 
munication” such as newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television which 
give any political event immediate 
nationwide publicity. Against this 
background, it can be argued that 
only a few actual dismissals are 
necessary in order to make everyone 
fall into line and avoid unpopular 
views—or even exposed individuals. 

Has this already occurred in prac- 
tice? Here, views conflict sharply. 
Some liberals undoubtedly exagger- 
ate the danger. But I have met others 
who, in my view, badly underesti- 
mate the countrywide effects of Mc- 
Carthyism. Even if it does not occur 


as often as some believe, secret de- 
nunciation remains a very ugly phe- 
nomenon. And, at times, when hear- 
acquaintances joke 
about “being careful,” a visitor has 
a distinct impression that behind the 
jokes a certain change toward great- 
er conformity, toward being careful, 
has already taken place. And this 
subtle change of “political climate” 
among Americans as a whole may be 


ing American 


more important than the dismissals 
of the State Department’s China ex- 
perts as a result of the attacks by 
the China lobby and its supporters in 
Congress. 

How far-reaching and permanent 
is this change? I should hesitate to 
dogmatize on this question, but there 
is one point which has been worry- 
ing me at times—perhaps because 
I am myself not quite clear about its 
implications. The point is this: Free- 
dom of speech is not an abstraction, 
And I 
wonder whether the freedom to speak 
his mind at any time and in any 
place which Bertrand Russell has so 


but a social phenomenon. 


well represented and practiced was 
not in its specific form a British up- 
per-class freedom, based on the po- 
litical and economic security enjoyed 
for so long by the British upper and 
upper-middle class. Perhaps it was a 
freedom essentially part of the great 
age of liberalism and individualism 
which came to an end in 1914. For 
better or worse, we are today living 
in a much more collectivist society. 
Especially so in the United States. 
Contemplating the American social 
scene with its relative classlessness 
and fierce competitive character, its 
vast corporations, state universities 
and publishing houses, I often felt 
that few Americans of today, how- 
éver eminent, are as secure, as free 
from outside pressure as were in- 
tellectuals like Russell in the less 
democratic England 
Perhaps certain dangers to freedom 
are inherent in the phase through 
which American society is passing, 
and need to be studied for this rea- 
son. At least | would just like to 
put this idea to New LEADER readers. 


of yesterday. 
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DALLIN 


HANDFUL of capitalists control 
A a vast, invisible intelligence 
network to protect their interests and 
that of “their class”; their agents are 
omnipresent and omniscient, and 
wield power over kings and presi- 
dents; in the United States, their sway 
extends over all Government agencies 
right up to the White House! 

I encountered this fantastic theory 
for the first time shortly before the 
Russian Revolution, when I met 
Nikolai Bukharin, disciple of Lenin, 
staunch Bolshevik and future head 
of the Communist International. A 
genial, well-educated man of about 
30, he was nevertheless obsessed by 
this idea of an all-powerful capitalist 
intelligence and espionage machine. 


“You ask for proof?” he ex- 
claimed. “Can the physiologists 
prove their theories on the work- 
ing of the human nervous system? 
he capitalists’ intelligence system 
is very much the same. It is com- 
plex; it is controlled from the 
center; it receives signals from all 
parts of the body and reacts to 
them in accordance with the de- 
mands of self-preservation. If the 
nervous system breaks down, the 
body decays. The same is true of 
capitalist society.” 

The average Russian Communist 
today has seen even less of the out- 
side world than had Bukharin. At 
least 80 per cent of the Communist 
leadership has never been abroad, 
and its view of the “capitalist world” 
is compounded of ideological pre- 
conceptions and the “news” served 
up by the Soviet press. It is con- 
ditioned to regard “capitalism” as 
not only cruel and greedy, but infin- 
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By David J. Dallin 


Cloak-and-Dagger 
In Soviet Strategy 


itely efficient, shrewd and well-in- 
formed. 

As a corollary to their exaggerated 
notion of the power of Scotland 
Yard, the FBI and the French 
Deuxiéme Bureau, the Russian Com- 
munists overestimate the role played 
by intelligence, espionage and trick- 
ery in the winning or losing of wars 
and revolutions. Nowadays, these 
factors are little more than footnotes 
to history. To Lenin and Stalin, how- 
ever, they have always been all-im- 
portant; and the systematic use of 
misleading propaganda has 
raised to the status of a major 


been 


strategic concept in the Soviet Union. 


‘MILITARY SECRET' 


An interesting book, Military 
Secret, written by one Boris Yagling 
and obviously intended for military- 
intelligence students and officer can- 
didates, appeared in Moscow on the 
eve of the Second World War. The 
first printing went to 15,000 copies. 
Well written and based on extensive 
knowledge of history, it recounted in 
highly exaggerated form the role 
played in history by intelligence op- 
erations. As illustrations, it cited 
the story of the original Trojan 
Horse; of Ephialtes, the ancient 
Greek who was one of the fathers of 
espionage and treason; and of Alex- 
ander the Great, Napoleon, Moltke 
and other military leaders who made 
abundant use of trickery. 

“Napoleon,” according to the book, 
“was not only the initiator of mass 
armies but also the pioneer of mass 
espionage and counter-intelligence.” 


The First World War was a “battle 


of intelligence agencies.” The author 
described as the prototype of con- 
temporary capitalist intelligence the 
Biblical character Delilah, who so 
skilfully overcame the mighty Sam- 
son. He quoted with approval the 
famous dictum of Nicola Machiavelli 
that the way to succeed is “to conceal 
your intentions until you start to 
carry them out.” 

At the end of the book, Yagling 
enumerated the fourteen most import- 
ant “military secrets.” These included 
not only military strength in man- 
power and weapons, and troop loca- 
tions, but population figures, geo- 
graphy (“geography has become a 
state secret”). food reserves, fuel 
production, etc. It is the task of Sov- 
iet intelligence today to protect the 
“fourteen secrets” of the 
Union against outside observation 
while attempting to discover the cor- 
responding secrets of other powers. 

The pre-Revolutionary Bolsheviks’ 
reverence for secret intelligence has 


Soviet 


been carried over unabated into the 
Soviet regime. The Communist lead- 
ers have never sought a_ peaceful 
place in the family of nations for the 
Soviet Union. On the contrary, they 
expect the antagonism between “capi- 
talism” and 
and regard the present period as 
merely part of a great world revolu- 
tion, which is at the same time a re- 


<7 ° ° ” 
socialism” to deepen, 


lentless, perpetual world war. Re- 
gardless of whether actual fighting is 
in progress or a pretense of friendly 
relations is temporarily maintained, 
the struggle between the rising Com- 
munist world and the decaying capi- 
talist one continues. In this struggle, 
war and peace alike serve an identical 
end; the methods may change, but 
the goal remains the same. 

Hence the ever-increasing import- 
ance which the Soviet leadership at- 
taches to intelligence work of every 
kind and the dynamism with which it 
maintains its unparalleled network of 
agents abroad. This is one of the few 
areas of international rivalry in 
which the Soviet Union has long since 
overtaken and then maintained a 
wide lead over the rest of the world. 
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By J. C.\Rich 


Former Editor, the “Hatworker” 


Justice Douglas and His 


‘Black Silence of Fear’ 


HIS CORRESPONDENT, touched to 
bi quick by the suffering and 
tribulation of some of our bleeding 
hearts, herewith offers balm for their 
wounded souls and a crying towel 
for their weepy eyes. Let me assure 
them that the United States is not 
as black as they have painted it. 

This message of comfort is direct- 
ed especially to Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas, who is cur- 
rently wracked by a crying jag on 
the sad state of the Union. Returning 
from a journey to some of the distant 
spots which are a specialty of the 
National Geographic Magazine, he 
donned sackcloth and ashes and de- 
livered himself of a book, speeches 
and a magazine piece in which he 
calls us arrogant, intolerant and fear- 
ful of new ideas. To be sure, the 
book was not suppressed, the speeches 
were not squelched, the magazine 
article circulated freely and the Hon- 
orable Justice resumed his place on 
the bench without hindrance. But 
this should not be held in our favor 
as an indication of any merit. 

Mr. Justice Douglas ran a piece 
entitled “The Black Silence of Fear” 
in a recent N. Y. Times Magazine. 
What I should like to know is: What 
silence? What fear? 

Any sensible appraisal of a na- 
tion’s freedom and democratic vital- 
ity will find that it is invariably 
violated by one instrument and one 
alone—the arbitrary exercise of gov- 
ernmental authority. Thus, fear is 
dark and overwhelming in Russia 
only because of the all-pervading 
might of the Bolshevik Government. 
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There are varying shades of fear and 
silence in Spain, Argentina and sev- 
eral other countries only because the 
Government imposes terror on the 
community. But who is fearful of the 
Government and who is silenced by 
it in this country? Do the news- 
papers and magazines refrain from 
criticism of the Administration? Is 
the opposition in Congress in dread 
of arrest and liquidation? 

In his Sunday Times article, Doug- 
las supports his contention with var- 
ious dicta, observations and self-pro- 
pelled assumptions which he would 
be the first to throw out on their ear 
if they were offered him as testimony 
in a legal document. “We are drifting 
in the direction of repression,” he 
says, “drifting dangerously fast.” 
This business of “drifting” is, of 
course, a convenient circumlocution, 
for a drift may be anything from 
the movement of a tea leaf in a tea- 
cup to an avalanche in a mountain 
pass. One man’s drift is another 
man’s drip, but the Justice explains 
his own as follows: 


“The drift goes back, I think, 
to the fact that we carried over 
to the days of peace the military 
approach to world affairs.” 

To this I say in words of rude 
syllables: Horsefeathers! Our weak- 
ness stems from precisely the contrary 
approach. We dispersed our military 
strength after V-E Day, made rich 
gifts of food, machinery and supplies 
to Russia after the war, and offered 
Marshall Plan aid to all war-ravaged 
countries, not excluding Russia. 


“The military approach,” Doug- 


las continues, “conditioned our 
thinking and our planning. The 
military, in fact, determined our 
approach to the Asians and their 
problems. . . . We thought of Asia 
in terms of military bases, not in 
terms of peoples and their aspira- 
tions. We wanted the starving 
people of Asia . . . to cast their lot 
with us and against Russia.” 


This strictly 
masochism. Like so many communi- 
cants of the orthodox liberal faith, 
Mr. Justice Douglas seems to harbor 
a sense of guilt about the starving 
people of Asia. Let me offer him ab- 
solution by saying that the American 
people never compounded their star- 
vation. On the contrary, we did a 
good bit to relieve it. As for the mili- 
tary considerations to which he re- 
fers: Did the sizable earthquake re- 
lief we sent Japan at various times 
engender enough gratitude and good- 
will among the Japanese to prevent 
Pearl Harbor? Perhaps if we had 
been considerate like the Russians 
and pillaged Chinese machinery in 
Manchuria, the Asians would have 
recognized our kindly disposition. 

Here is a man occupying a post 
commanding enormous moral and so- 
cial prestige who chides our people 
on the basis of false premises, argued 
with faulty logic, arriving at in- 
And this self- 
flagellation is performed in the name 
of liberalism. What’s worse, it is in- 
tended to persuade the people to 
turn from a course of action that 
holds promise of support to the as- 
pirations of mankind for freedom, 
peace and democracy. 

Lest this be considered too severe 
a judgment, I direct attention to ad- 
ditional counts in his indictment 
against the United States. 


effusion is from 


vidious conclusions. 


“Fear,” he writes in the same 
Times piece, “has many manifesta- 
tions. . . . The Communist threat 
inside the country has been mag- 
nified and exalted far beyond its 
realities. . . . Suspicion grows un- 
til only the orthodox idea is the 
safe one. . . . Everyone who does 
not follow the military policymak- 
ers is suspect. Everyone who voices 
opposition to the trend away from 
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diplomacy and away from politi- 
2” 


cal tactics takes a chance. .. .’ 

This, as any competent copy desk 
will recognize, is a lot of editorial- 
ized verbiage presented as fact. But 
later in the piece we come to an item 
you can bite your teeth into and test 
for substance. 

“Fear even strikes at lawyers 
and the bar,” says Douglas. “Those 
accused of illegal Communist ac- 
tivity—all presumed innocent, of 
course, until found guilty—have 
difficulty getting reputable law- 
yers to defend them.” 

Now, I'll make this sporting prop- 
osition: I'll undertake to provide ac- 
cused Communists with a dozen 
lawyers whom even Justice Douglas 
will recognize as reputable and com- 
petent members of the profession, 
but will demand only one, single, 
solitary stipulation—that the lawyers 
be given the ordinary leeway between 
counsel and client to conduct the de- 
fense. The reason why the Commu- 
nists have found difficulty in getting 
reputable lawyers to defend them is 
that they never wanted such lawyers 
except as a front. What they wanted 
was supernumeraries in a Communist 
circus and not legal counsel. 

The black silence of fear which, 
according to Douglas, is all-pervasive 
in the United States has even in- 
vaded the “universities, great citadels 
of our spiritual strength, and cor- 
rupted them.” 

“This fear has affected the 
youngsters. . . . The lips of the 
younger generation have become 
more and more sealed. . . . Youth, 
the mainstay in early days of the 
revolt against orthodoxy, is largely 
immobilized.” 

This section of Douglas’s argument 
has more built-in fatuousness and 
self-contradiction than any other part 
of his Jeremiad. First, I challenge 
the orthodox and dearly cherished 
notion that it is youth which chal- 
lenges orthodoxy. The herd instinct 
is nowhere so strong as among the 
young. By and large, they follow the 
leader enthusiastically and without 
appreciable discrimination. Their 
interests will take them to many 
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fields of endeavor, among them 
athletics, fraternity hazing, science 
hobbies and simple social mating. 
But relatively few will be interested 


in “movements” 


which challenge ac- 
cepted views of society and politics. 
These few, moreover, themselves will 
establish herd customs and orthodox 
procedures in their midst. 

In the immediate past, for instance, 
it was certainly not the Communists 
who were frowned upon by their 
mates and by their professors and 
instructors in the universities. On the 
contrary, it was the anti-Communists 
who suffered social and academic 
obloquy. It took considerable courage 
and strength of character for a 
youngster to withstand the social 
pressure of the left-wingers. Ortho- 
doxy was working overtime in favor 
of the Communists, and not the other 
way around. 

But assuming that Douglas’s apo- 
thegm about the role of flaming youth 
is entirely watertight, it tips over his 
own argument in a welter of self- 
contradiction. Why should he ascribe 
to the present younger generation less 
courage and will for derring-do than 
those evinced by youth in all the gen- 
erations that preceded it? It cannot 
be that the young who manned the 
barricades and stormed the battle- 
ments of status quo in the old days 
have suddenly turned milksops today. 

I suspect that the low opinion 
Douglas seems to have of our present 
oncoming generation is an expression 
of the orthodox view oldsters have 
always held about the young and 
immature. As a member of one “lost 
generation” and the parent of chil- 
dren of another, [I can understand 
this jaundiced view. Nevertheless, as 
I observe recent arrivals from the 
colleges and apprentice grades, I have 
a feeling that they are just as light- 
minded or earnest, confused or clear- 
headed, idealistic or stolid as any of 
us were at their age. The kids are all 
right. It’s those to whom they look 
for guidance and leadership who have 
let them down. Let those educators 
and leaders who signed Communist 
petitions, who served as respectable 





fronts for Communist rascality, who 
condoned terror as a shortcut to 
utopia—let these answer to the young 
for misleading and corrupting them. 
Douglas’s pleading in their behalf 
cannot absolve them of their guilt. 

What has really happened in our 
midst is a great revulsion against 
the hoax of Communism. It is now 
utterly clear to every clear-minded 
individual, young or old, that Com- 
munism is evil incarnate. It took a 
long time for leaders of democratic 
society to recognize the true nature 
of Communism, but once recognized 
it brought about an_ instinctive 
bridling against it among the people 
and a belated effort to set up defenses 
against the menace it holds to the 
freedom and the dignity of man. To- 
day, one can no longer acquire a 
quick and cheap patina of liberalism 
by using the no-rub wax of the fel- 
low-traveler and Communist-fronter. 

I imagine that a lot of these form- 
er travelers and fronters feel sheep- 
ish about their excursions with the, 
Communists. They would prefer 
silence about their shady past. But I 
insist that anyone who does not 
now have it in his heart to cry out 
against the mass slavery in Russia, 
against the mass murders committed 
by Communists wherever they wrest 
control, is intellectually and_spirit- 
ually a disreputable character. Such 
inevitably will have the animosity 
and contempt of the community 
visited upon them. If they are law- 
yers, writers, clergymen, educators 
or others in the intellectual profes- 
sions, this animosity and contempt 
will have been doubly earned. They 
may fear this instinctive reaction of 
young and old, and they may be 
silenced by it, but if that is the case, 
it’s all to the good. 

It’s time that those who profess 
liberalism abide by their own preach- 
ments. It’s time for even a liberal 
Justice of the Supreme Court to 
recognize that slavery, suppression of 
liberty, and ruthless despotism are 
not new ideas, but very old ones that 
deserve to be relegated to black and 
utter extirpation. 
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MISS SWEDEN: NO FALSE MODESTY 


STOCKHOLM 
T is characteristic of the people 
Bis Sweden that they generally 
steer clear of ideological discussions. 
They prefer to look for a practical 
solution of any problems which face 
them. But when they tackle a social 
difficulty, no false modesty prevents 
them from discussing it frankly. 
This rationalistic mood has from 
the beginning been characteristic of 
the Swedish labor movement. There 
was a time when in Western and 
Central Europe hot discussions were 
carried on about the theories of so- 
cialism, Marxism, class struggle, 
revolution versus evolution, etc. But 
even during this period the Swedish 
trade unions stuck pretty close to the 
practical problems of daily living. It 
would be an exaggeration to say that 
all social problems have been solved 
L. Hamori is the Stockholm corres- 
pondent of the Paris monthly Preuves. 
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Frank discussion and intelligent treatment 


of sex problems have cut down VD rate 


but not birth rate in Sweden 


IN SWEDEN | ts. tono: 


in this country of Northern Europe. 
But it is certain that a good part 
of the way which the trade-union 
movement has marked out as leading 
to a better world has been covered. 
In this country, poor in natural re- 
sources, there is not only a high 
living standard, but also a high de- 
Swedish 


social democracy has to a large ex- 


gree of social security. 
tent achieved the Rooseveltian ideal 
of freedom from fear. 

The Swedish sociologist Tage Lind- 
bom asserts that if Sweden is no 
heaven it certainly is no hell. The 
statement applies to the working 
class. The general state of well-being, 
however, has centered attention on 
certain social problems which in 
other lands are overshadowed by the 
immediate urgency of matters con- 
cerning food, clothing and shelter. 

One of the most conspicuous of 
these problems is that of sex. The 
general state of prosperity allows 
more freedom of action than is found 
in most countries and, therefore, may 
make the sex problem more pressing. 
Moreover, the fact that the people 
have more leisure and more sense of 
security gives them more time and 
more freedom to discuss such matters 
as the sex habits of the young, sex 
education, the problems of extra- 
marital children, birth-control, frig- 
idity, homosexuality. All of these 
problems are discussed quite openly 
and there is a general effort to find 
rational solutions for them. 

For an atmosphere so favorable for 


the discussion of problems which in 
some countries are more or less 
avoided, the Social Democratic party 
and the labor movement deserve 
much of the credit. The National 
Society for Sexual Enlightenment, 
known as the RFSU, owes its exist- 
ence to an active member of the 
Swedish labor movement, Mrs. Otten- 
sen Jensen. In the beginning—it was 
founded in 1933—its purpose was 
limited to spreading 
among working women with regard 
to sex matters and, especially, birth- 
control. In the course of time, its ob- 


information 


jectives have been widened. As was 
to be expected, the society encount- 
ered active opposition on the part of 
religious and conservative groups. 
But neither attacks nor threats have 
caused the Social Democratic young 
people’s organizations and the labor 
unions to withdraw their vigorous 
support. One indication of the influ- 
ence of the organization is the honor 
that has come to its leader, Mrs. 
Ottensen-Jensen. Last year, she re- 
ceived from the King one of the 
highest medals of honor awarded by 
the Swedish Government as a recog- 
nition of her social service. Today 
the society has 100,000 members 
whose dues and gifts support it. 

The RFSU is now a part of the so- 
cial life of Sweden. It is accepted as 
having an important function to per- 
form. It is due to its influence that 
the state church felt obliged to desert 
its former backward position on the 
sex problem. 
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The headquarters of RFSU are in 
a roomy, convenient, modern build- 
ing in the central section of Stock- 
holm. On its staff it has ten physi- 
cians, three nurses, one midwife and 
two social service workers. More 
than 50 persons a day come to seek 
the help of these experts. Last year, 
there were 17,944 applicants for help, 
of whom 1,230 were men. Naturally, 
the help of the organization is 
chiefly required by women, on whom 
the difficulties of sex life weigh more 
heavily. 

Most of those who seek help desire 
information with regard to ways to 
prevent conception. For this purpose, 
they receive the chemical formulas 
produced by the most modern scien- 
tific investigations carried on in the 
society's own laboratories and are 
given the most careful instruction as 
to their use. The materials and serv- 
ices are much less expensive than 
they would be if obtained from com- 
mercial sources. Women come for 
advice and treatment with regard to 
any sort of sexual irregularity. In 
the case of the men, the main prob- 
lem with regard to which they seek 
relief is that of impotence. In many 
cases, they are sent to medical clin- 
ics. 

It is along these lines that the prac- 
tical work of the society is carried 
on. The work is not limited to Stock- 
holm. There are stations in Goteborg 
and Upsala. Ambulances carry per- 
sonnel and materials for this activity 
to smaller towns—in all of which 
there is general demand for their 
services. Another practical activity 
is the maintenance of a home for 
unmarried mothers. 

Mrs. Ottensen-Jensen and her as- 
sistant, Kerstin Forsslund, also carry 
on wide educational activities. As 
Miss Forsslund says, the means of 
birth-control can be purchased, but 
understanding of the social purposes 
with which such means should be 
used are not so easily come by. 
During the 18 years of its existence, 
the RFSU has given ten thousand 
courses and lectures. It has carried 
on this sort of activity in public 
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schools, in youth groups, in factories, 
in army barracks. Properly prepared 
teachers discuss the most vital sex 
problems in terms suited to the in- 
telligence level of the audience. The 
biological and hygienic aspects are 
clearly explained, but the ethical and 
social aspects are not neglected. Up 
to the present time, every sixth in- 
habitant of Sweden has heard such 
discussions and, presumably, has 
some clear ideas about an area of 
knowledge which was only recently 
kept secret and mysterious. 

But the RFSU is not yet satisfied 
with its achievements. What its 
members have in mind is a compre- 
hensive education in matters of sex 
which will include the entire nation 
beginning with the children. A_be- 
ginning in this direction has already 
been made. In public schools where 
the consent of the parents has been 
obtained, courses in matters pertain- 
ing to sex are now given in terms 
suited to the interest and intelligence 
of the children in the various grades. 
For this sort of teaching, teachers 
from the regular educational staff are 
given special training courses. In ad- 
dition, the society publishes a paper, 
Popular Tidskrift. 

From the beginning, the society 
has had in mind the modernizing of 
certain laws. First on its program is 
the revision of the provisions with 
regard to abortion. The present law 
does not permit abortion on the basis 
of social good. The members of the 
RFSU are of the opinion that a 
human being has a chance to lead a 
happy and useful life only if his 
birth is desired by his parents. In 
addition, the organization seeks to 
end the persecution of persons who 
have what seem to be abnormal 
sexual drives, especially homosexuals. 

The opposition manifested by the 
conservatives is diminishing but is 
still important enough to be taken 
into account. Thus last year the 
charge was made that the society, by 
its discussions and publications, was 
leading young girls to premature sex 
experiences. This charge is effectively 
refuted by plain statistics. In 1950, 


there were among those applying for 
advice only two girls under sixteen 
years, 60 who had attained sixteen 
and 133 who were seventeen. All of 
the other women coming for help 
were eighteen years or over. In gen- 
eral, the girls come to RFSU after 
they have had sexual intercourse 
rather than before. These facts served 
as an effective answer to the charge. 
and the matter was dropped. Even 
the opponents of sex education can- 
not overlook the sharp decline in 
Sweden of sex diseases. Forty years 
ago, we had 3,770 cases of syphilis. 
The fact that the number has sunk 
to 1,300 is at least partly due to 
the efforts of RFSU. 

Does not the work of the RFSU 
lead to a decline in the Swedish birth- 
rate? That there is a decline in the 
birth-rate has not yet been proved. 
says the secretary of RFSU. In the 
early days, before this society entered 
the field. there was, of course, some 
awkward and amateurish effort to 
prevent births. Its unprofessional 
character was a great danger to 
mothers. At the present time, there 
is in Sweden hardly such a thing as 
an illegal abortion. 

As an illustration of the attitude 
of the young people, the secretary of 
the society points to one letter out 
of the 2,600 which were received in 
1950. It came from a 19-year-old boy 
and an 18-year-old girl who have the 
intention of marrying as soon as the 
boy has finished his studies. Up to 
recently, they had firmly decided to 
resist the temptation to sexual in- 
tercourse. Now they can no longer 
withstand the urge. They want ad- 
vice. Would it be wise for the 19- 
year-old boy, according to the old 
custom, to go toa prostitute? Or, per- 
haps, would it be better for them to 
resist temptation and drive themselves 
into neuroticism? The secretary of 
RFSU feels certain that , pre-marital 
sexual intercourse will not prevent or 
postpone the marriage of these young 
people. 

Thus there is growing up in Swe- 
den a new generation freer and hap- 
pier than their forefathers. 








ALEXANDER KERENSKY served as Pre- 
mier of Russia’s first democratic regime 


HIS WEEK marks the 35th anniversary of the great 

Russian Revolution, when the 300-year-old Ro- 
manov dynasty was overthrown and Russia became, in 
Lenin’s phrase, “the freest country in the world.” 

For the outside world, and for America particularly, 
the democratic revolution was quite unexpected. Only a 
few weeks before it broke out, the Petrograd correspond- 
ent of one ef America’s most esteemed newspapers 
cabled that the Tsarist Government had never been so 
strong. The Russian people, the correspondent went on, 
might be dissatisfied with this or that particular Govern- 
ment policy, or with this or that particular high official. 
but nobody in Russia was thinking about revolution and 
the Russian people was devoted with all its heart and 
soul to the “Little Father,” Nicholas II. 

The correspondent, like many of his colleagues before 
and since, simply was not seeing and hearing what was 
plain to be seen and heard. For on December 16, 1916, 
the leader of the liberal Constitutional Democrats in the 
Duma, the noted historian, Professor Paul Miliukov, had 
warned: 

“The atmosphere is saturated with electricity—the 
approaching storm is in the very air. Nobody, gentle- 
men, can tell when and where the thunder will crash.” 
The earlier revolution, in 1905, had shown plainly 

the desire of the Russian people for political freedom. 
All classes, in all parts of the country, participated in 
or supported the general strike of October 1905. As the 
strike raged, Count Witte, one of the most enlightened 
representatives of the old regime, warned the Tsar: 

“The present movement for freedom is not of new 


birth. Its roots are imbedded in centuries of Russian 
history. . . . ‘Freedom’ must become the slogan of the 


Davin Sus, New Leaver contributor for many years, 
wrote an authoritative life of Lenin published in 1948. 
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By David Shub 


MARCH 1917: 


Government. No other possibility for the salvation of 

the state exists. The march of historical progress can- 

not be halted. The idea of civil liberty will triumph, 
if not through reform then by the path of revolution.” 

As a result of the general strike, the Tsar was com- 
pelled to issue a manifesto recognizing the rights of free 
speech, conscience, assembly and of labor to organize; 
and setting up a liberal suffrage law for elections to an 
all-Russian parliament, the Duma. The Tsar’s manifesto 
also promised that, for the first time, no laws would be 
enacted without the Duma’s sanction. 

All Russia rejoiced at the news of the Manifesto. 
Even the reactionary Governor of St. Petersburg (re- 
named Petrograd during World War I), General Trepov, 
exclaimed: 

“Thank God the manifesto has been signed. Free- 
dom has been granted; the people will choose their 
own representatives. A new life is beginning.” 

In the elections to the first Duma, in the spring of 
1906, the liberals and radical democrats gained a huge 
majority. Immediately the Duma, almost unanimously, 
addressed a petition to the Tsar outlining a long list of 
proposed reforms. It called for full political freedom, an 
amnesty for political prisoners and religious dissidents, 
the abolition of capital punishment, full equality for 
the various national minorities and Jews, autonomy for 
Poland and Finland, a broader suffrage law, democratiza- 
tion of local government, humane labor laws, comprehen- 
sive social legislation, and the expropriation of state 
lands and the estates of the nobles (with just compensa- 
tion) for distribution among the peasants. 

For a considerable time, the Tsar wavered. At one 
point, he went so far as to enter into negotiations with 
the liberal leaders with a view toward establishing a gov- 
ernment responsible to the Duma, as the British Cabinet 
is to Parliament. Finally, however, the Tsar broke off 
these negotiations and dissolved the Duma. 

The second Duma, convened in 1907, was even more 
anti-Tsarist than the first. It was also dissolved, but this 
time the election law was changed to assure a conserva- 
tive majority. Nevertheless, in both the third and fourth 
(last) Dumas, the Constitutional Democrats had a large 
bloc, and socialists, and even Bolsheviks, were also repre- 
sented. Thus, for eleven years, opposition parties on the 
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Thirty-five years ago, the Russian people overthrew Tsurism 


and set up a government based on liberty, justice and equality 


When Russia was 


floor of the Duma continued to fight for the reforms de- 
manded by the first Duma. 

Most objective historians of the Russian Revolution 
now agree that a new revolution could have been avoided 
had the Tsar granted the demands of the moderate, lib- 
eral elements in 1906. It was one of the great tragedies 
of history that, at the beginning of our century, the Rus- 
rian throne was occupied by so small and weak-willed 
a man as Nicholas II. 

During World War I, Russian liberals did not desire 
a new revolution, because they feared it might bring 
victory for the Kaiser over the Allies. At a conference of 
the Constitutional Democrats in July 1915, some dele- 
gates urged that the Duma defy the Tsar by remaining 
in session after he had adjourned it. Miliukov opposed 
this proposal, saying: 


“This sort of flippancy might be called criminal. 
People who make such proposals are playing with fire. 
Apparently, they completely disregard the terrible 
stress under which all Russia now lives. Russia today 
is one inflamed wound—all is pain, grief, suffering. 
One carelessly-thrown match could create a terrible 
conflagration—God preserve us from seeing that con- 
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Free 


flagration.” 


Nevertheless, the Revolution of March 1917 was al- 
most bloodless, and it was a national one. The liberal 
professor, Eugene Troubetskoy, wrote: 


“This revolution is unique. There have been bour- 
geois revolutions and proletarian revolutions, but I 
doubt if there has ever been a revolution so truly na- 
tional, in the widest sense of the term, as the present 
Russian one. Everybody made this revolution. Every- 
one took part in it—the workers, the soldiers, the 
bourgeois, even the nobility—all the social forces of 
the land.” 


The Provisional Government created after the over- 
throw of Tsarism consisted of liberals and constitutional 
monarchists, with the moderate socialist Alexander Ker- 
ensky as Minister of Justice. The Government was 
formed by a joint committee of the Duma and the Petro- 
grad Soviet of Workers and Soldiers’ Deputies, then led 
by democratic socialists. The Provisional Government 
was later broadened several times, with Kerensky be- 
coming Premier and other socialists joining the Govern- 
ment, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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MARCH 1917 CONTINUED 


Lenin, Zinoviev, Trotsky, Rykov, Bukharin, Kamenev, 
Sverdlov, Stalin and the other Bolshevik leaders did not 
participate in the overthrow of the monarchy or in the 
creation of the new democratic government; they were 
all either abroad or in Siberian exile. The initial social 
reforms which Lenin and Trotsky had demanded had 
essentially been fulfilled without them. 

Without civil war, and without resistance from the 
landowners, the Provisional Government adopted a broad 
agrarian reform program. All estates and crown lands 
were to form a single pool, to be divided among the 
peasants who personally cultivated them. Elected agrar- 
ian committees were set up to work out the distribution. 
The Provisional Government also pledged the early con- 
vocation of an All-Russian Constituent Assembly, elected 
by universal, secret and direct balloting, to adopt a 
constitution for Russia. The Provisional Government also 
abolished class, ethnic and religious restrictions and 
privileges: established democratic elections in the munici- 
palities and extended local self-government; proclaimed 
freedom of speech, press, association, assembly and labor 
organization; granted a full and immediate amnesty to 
all political and religious offenders; recognized the in- 
dependence of Poland and the autonomy of Finland. In 
short, the democratic government established by the 
March Revolution gave the people of Russia the liberty, 
justice and equality for which generations of freedom- 
loving men and women of all classes had sacrificed their 
own freedom and often their lives. 

The leaders of the March Revolution, the members of 
the democratic government, and those who supported it 
were inspired by the-highest ideals and traditions of the 
great humanitarian Russian culture. Kerensky—after 35 
years still the target of Communist abuse—expressed the 
feelings of all Russian democrats when he said: 

“We are reaping what the best children of Russia 
have sown with their blood and we are not the owners 
of the harvest. We are merely its guardians.” 
Unfortunately, the situation in Russia and the world 

made that guardianship a Herculean task. The Provision- 
al Government could not, and would not, desert the Allies 
by signing a separate peace with the Kaiser. Nor could 
it devote its main efforts to the peaceful reconstruction 
of Russia as long as the war still raged. 

With each day the war continued, dissatisfaction 
grew. The soldiers, mainly peasant sons, were tired of 
the war, which in August 1917 entered its fourth year. 
The soldiers wanted to go home and claim their land. 
Lenin, moving toward his inflexible aim—dictatorial 
power for the Bolshevik party—did not hesitate to exploit 
these feelings, as well as all the primitive resentments 
born of past injustice and the terrible sufferings of mod- 
ern war. 

Veiling their true program, the Bolsheviks posed as 
the most consistent and energetic fighters for freedom 
and democracy. Their main slogans were: 


1. Immediate convocation of a Constituent Assembly 
(the elections to which were already being prepared, by 
the democratic government, for November 25, 1917). 

2. Conclusion of an immediate “democratic” peace 
(proposed at the outset of the Revolution by the Pro- 
visional Government but rejected by the Kaiser’s Gov- 
ernment). 

3. Immediate transfer of land to the peasants (also 
being gradually and peacefully worked out by the demo- 
cratic government). 

The Bolsheviks also gained through the dissensions 
which wracked their opponents. The majority of Army 
and Navy officers did not want to defend the Pro- 
visional Government. After the failure of the Kornilov 
rebellion in September, many officers in fact wanted the 
democratic government to be overthrown—they mis- 
takenly believed that the Bolsheviks would last only a 
few weeks, and could then be replaced by a “strong” 
conservative regime. These views were shared by many 
conservatives, including some members of the Constitu- 
tional Democratic party. 

On the other hand, a majority of the Mensheviks (So- 
cial Democrats) and a great many Socialist Revolution- 
aries still believed the Bolsheviks to be democrats. These 
groups favored a “united front of the entire Revolution- 
ary Democracy” (excluding liberals, including Bol- 
sheviks), and thus opposed any idea of suppressing 
Lenin’s party. 

It is, of course, now useless to speculate on how the 
Bolshevik coup d’état could have been prevented. But 
today no one can deny that the Bolshevik seizure of 
power was a catastrophe for the entire world. The Bol- 
sheviks abolished all the liberties which the Russian 
people had gained through a century of struggle. The 
political order introduced by Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin 
has turned all of Russia into one vast prison, and the 
great mass of the population into slaves. The Bolsheviks 
have sacrificed the lives of scores of millions of human 
beings, debased Russia’s great humanitarian culture, dis- 
credited the ideals of socialism, prepared the road for 
Fascism, and helped Hitler first to take power and then to 
launch the most terrible war in history. Today, 35 years 
after the democratic March Revolution which they de- 
stroyed, the Communist rulers are the most dangerous 
enemies of peace, freedom and democracy in the world. 

The great majority of liberals, progressive democrats 
and socialists in the world now realize that freedom, 
equality and justice are eternal ideas toward which 
humanity will always strive, and that socialism is only 
one of several conceivable means of achieving these 
ideals. The Bolsheviks deified that means, while liquidat- 
ing the ideals which were its ultimate aims. It should 
now be clear to every thinking liberal, democrat and so- 
cialist that the world can only have real peace when the 
ideals of the March Revolution have triumphed again in 
Russia. 
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Message to the Peoples of Russia 


On March 12, a group of distinguished Americans commemorated the 35th anniversary of Russia’s 
democratic March 1917 revolution by sending this unprecedented message to the peoples of Russia. 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago today, you overthrew your 

Tsarist rulers. On this anniversary we salute you. 
We recall that your revolution of March 12, 1917, which 
established a democratic government, was the common 
achievement of all classes of the Russian peoples, not the 
work of the Communist conspirators who later destroyed 
liberty in Russia. The Communist seizure of power was 
one of those tragic, but not uncommon, backward swings 
of history’s pendulum, in which the liberties won by the 
people fall temporarily before a new despotism. 

We are aware that your action thirty-five years ago, 
which has been compared in its significance to our revolu- 
tion of 1776, was the natural culmination of a century of 
struggle and progress. In the hundred years that led to 
the overthrow of Tsar Nicholas II, you broke the shackles 
of serfdom, won increasing political rights, improved the 
conditions of your life, and contributed much to the 
world. In your forward struggle, your great writers, 
scientists and artists not only expressed your aspirations 
but enriched the spiritual life of all mankind. 

On this day, thirty-five years ago, armed with a passion 
for freedom and justice, you won over to your side the 
Tsar’s most trusted regiments and unseated his long-estab- 
lished rule. This you did with little bloodshed and in a 
spirit of human brotherhood that the world will never 
forget. 

We recall that the very first acts of your democratic 
government—supported by men and women of all classes 
who had led Russia’s fight for freedom for decades—pro- 
vided freedom of speech, press and assembly; liberated 
political prisoners; ended religious and ethnic restric- 
tions; abolished the secret police; set up the machinery 
for holding general elections by universal suffrage for a 
law-giving Constituent Assembly; restored the autonomy 
of Finland; abolished the death penalty; recognized the 
independence of Poland. 

As Americans we are proud that the United States was 
the first nation to grant full recognition to your demo- 
cratic government. President Woodrow Wilson spoke for 
America and the entire democratic world when he said 


on April 2, 1917: 


“Russia was known by those who knew it best to have 
been always in fact democratic at heart, in all the vital 
habits of her thought, in all the intimate relationships 
of her people that spoke their natural instinct, their 
habitual attitude towards life. . . . the great, generous 
Russian people have been added in all their naive 
majesty and might to the forces that are fighting for 
freedom in the world, for justice, and for peace. Here 


is a fit partner for a League of Honor. 


Unfortunately for mankind, the triumph of freedom 
came when you were exhausted by war. Exploiting your 
longing for peace, the Communists seized power and set 
up a Party dictatorship. Since that time, they have main- 
tained themselves in power by terror. 

Today, in a world that has grown terrifyingly smaller 
than it was thirty-five years ago, we have came to realize 
that until you are free, no nation can have peace or se- 
curity. Today, the tyranny that stole your freedom is as 
much a threat to us as it is to you. It is now in a position 
—without your consent—to launch a third world war in 
which millions may perish. 

The men who stole your freedom have unleashed con- 
flicts in various parts of the world. They have forced upon 
all people a hateful burden of armaments. They have de- 
stroyed the liberties of other nations, and have by their 
actions threatened to discredit Russia and its peoples in 
the eyes of the world. In this, however, they have not suc- 
ceeded. Increasingly, we have become aware of your con- 
tinued struggle, through these tragic years, to regain con- 
trol of your destiny. We have marveled at those brave 
men and women among you who have risked death to 
reach the free world and who tell us, again and again, 
that you aspire more than ever to the freedoms you 
briefly won thirty-five years ago. 

We reject as a libel on all humanity the Kremlin’s 
massive efforts to convince us that the ideals of liberty 
and justice which inspired you in March 1917 no longer 
live in your hearts. We know that the regime which 
silences you and menaces all of us with the untold horrors 
of a third world war does not speak your voice or ex- 
press your aspirations. From the lessons of history, we 
also know that every despotism inevitably falls before the 
reawakened democratic might of the people. We remind 
you that the people of England had to fight a second 
battle, in 1688, to secure their supremacy over the crown, 
after the fruits of their first victory, gained by the over- 
throw of King Charles I, had been lost. We remember 
that the people of France, who stormed the Bastille in 
1789, fell temporary victims of the terror of the Jacobin 
party and the Napoleonic dictatorship, only to vindicate 
later the same principles of liberty, equality and frater- 
nity that you carried on your banners in March 1917. 

Americans who cherish their own freedom realize to- 
day that a new triumph of freedom in your country would 
furnish the best assurance against a devastating world 
war. We know that until the democratic principles which 
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inspired you thirty-five years ago achieve their secure 
triumph, the United States and other free nations, as 
well as the nations held in captivity by Communist 
tyranny, cannot return to the paths of peace and progress. 

Accordingly, Americans from all walks of life join 
together on this great democratic anniversary to extend 
the hand of friendship to the long-suffering Russian 
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CHAMBERLIN 


Y ONLY DIRECT CONTACT with 

Owen Lattimore was in 1935. 
Lattimore, editor of Pacific Affairs 
and living then in Peking, invited 
me to write an article comparing the 
in the Soviet Union 
Japan, where I had recently arrived. 
I sent off the article and heard no 
more about it until I met Lattimore 
in Peking. A little shamefacedly, he 
showed me a letter signed by the 
head of a Soviet institution devoted 
to Far Eastern research. 

The writer of this letter had been 
greatly angered by a book review 
which had appeared in Pacific Affairs 
under my signature. He referred to 
me in the standard language of Soviet 
blackguarding and threatened to 
break off all relations with the inter- 
national organization composed of 
national Institutes of Pacific Rela- 
tions if any article or review of mine 
appeared in Pacific Affairs. 

Lattimore gave this as an excuse 
for not printing my article. It 
seemed to me at the time a little 
strange and unhealthy that a sup- 
posedly independent American pub- 
lication should submit to this kind 
of censorship from Moscow. It seems 
a good deal more so in view of the 
subsequent record of Lattimore and 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

On July 10, 1938, as the McCarran 
subcommittee has revealed, Lattimore 
wrote as follows to Edward C. Carter, 
Secretary General of the IPR: 


press and in 


“I think that you are pretty 
cagey in turning over so much of 
the China section of the inquiry 
to Asiaticus, Han Seng and Chi. 
They will bring out the absolutely 
essential radical aspects, but can 
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be depended on to do it with the 
right touch. . . . For China my 
hunch is that it will pay to keep 
behind the official Chinese Com- 
munist position, far enough not to 
be covered by the same label, but 
enough ahead of the active Chinese 
liberals to be noticeable.” 


been identified as 
German Communist 
named Hans Mueller. Han Seng and 
Chi are Chinese who have turned out 
to be adherents of the Peking regime. 

Lattimore was for years a member 
of the editorial board of Amerasia, 
a publication edited by Philip Jaffe, 
a man with a long Communist-front 
record. Long before Amerasia folded 
up in an atmosphere of stolen Gov- 
ernment documents and curiously 
quashed prosecutions, it demonstrated 
consistent support for Soviet and 
Chinese Communist viewpoints. 

In company with Henry Wallace. 
John Carter Vincent of the State De- 
partment’s Far Eastern Division, and 
John Hazard, Lattimore in 1944 
visited the town of Magadan and the 
Kolyma gold fields in northeastern 
Siberia. This is notoriously one of the 
biggest centers of Soviet slave labor. 
The whole setup has been vividly de- 
scribed by former prisoners like 
Vladimir Petrov and Elinor Lipper. 

But Lattimore wrote an article in 
the National Geographic Magazine 
of December 1944 which could have 
appeared in Pravda. There was no 
suggestion that anyone was in 
Kolyma against his will. Dalstroi, the 
slave-labor organization, was “a com- 
bination Hudson’s Bay Company and 
TVA.” Nikishov, the chief slave- 
driver, was credited with “a . . 


Asiaticus has 
a mysterious 


- sen- 


sitive interest in art and music and 
. .. deep sense of civic responsibility.” 

In 1945, Lattimore published a 
book, Solution in Asia, the tone of 
which was indicated on the jacket: 

“He shows that all the Asiatic 
peoples are more interested in 
actual democratic practices, such 
as the ones they can see in action 
across the Russian border, than 
they are in the fine theories of the 

Anglo-Saxon democracies which 

come coupled with ruthless im- 

perialism.” 

In this book, Lattimore called for 
the deposition of the Japanese Em- 
peror. He also, according to his own 
testimony before the McCarran sub- 
committee, “helped quite largely” in 
drawing up the Pauley plan for the 
deindustrialization of Japan. Surely, 
the two things best calculated to 
drive the Japanese people to Com- 
munism would have been the violent 
removal of the Emperor and the de- 
struction of the nation’s industry. 

Lattimore was still doing business 
at the old stand in 1949. In a new 
book, The Situation in Asia, he as- 
serted that Churchill, in his Fulton 
speech, “rang down the Iron Cur- 
tain.” Stalin apparently had nothing 
to do with it. In August 1949, he 
submitted a memorandum to the 
State Department calling for dis- 
sociation from the anti-Communist 
regimes in Korea, Formosa and Indo- 
China, for cold-shouldering Japan as 
a potential ally, and for “recogniz- 
ing the facts of life in China,” i.e., 
presumably recognizing Mao Tse- 
tung on his own terms. One could 
fairly call this memorandum a call 
for complete American non-resist- 
ance to Communism in the Far East. 

It is in the light of this record that 
the American people should judge 
Lattimore’s professions to being an 
“objective scholar” and an “anti- 
Communist.” It is in the light of this 
record that one must appraise the 
role of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions and the judgment of those 
State Department officials who treated 
Lattimore as a high authority on Far 
Eastern affairs and gave preferential 
status to IPR “experts.” 








WRITERS and WRITING 


The World of Stalin’s Living Dead 


A World Apart. 
By Gustave Herling. 
Roy. 262 pp. $3.50. 


Gustave HERLING is a young Pole 
who spent the years 1940 to 1942 in 
Soviet prisons and labor camps. 
Caught by the Russians while trying 
to cross the Lithuanian border and 
reach the Polish army that was be- 
ing formed in the West, he was set 
free by the Maisky-Sikorski agree- 
ment, and then only after a hunger 
strike. He managed to leave Stalin’s 
paradise near starvation and afflicted 
with advanced pellagra. It is not only 
the story of .Herling’s stay in the 
Yercevo camp (which is horrifying 
enough) that makes this book a little 
classic of its kind; it is also the 
psychological penetration and_in- 
sights and the almost religious per- 
ception of human experience in ex- 
treme situations that places it in the 
great company of books by Rousset, 
Gliksman, Weissberg and, in a more 
analytic vein, Arendt and Hoffer. 

Herling takes as his theme Dos- 
toevsky’s striking quotation from the 
House of the Dead: “Here is a world 
apart, unlike everything else, with 
laws of its own, its own manners and 
customs, and here is the house of the 
living dead. . . .” The Russian author 
had exposed in his somewhat ponder- 
ous story the nerve cells of the irra- 
tional: When Herling read a contra- 
band copy of the book in Yercevo, 
he was overcome by a despair so end- 
less that it was only in the ensuing 
agony of consciousness that he be- 
came aware of the freedom of the 
pariah to turn against himself. 

The despair of the pariah is quickly 
engendered in the Soviet prisoner by 
the distinction that is made between 
the urka—the 


common criminal— 


and the political. This distinction is 
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encouraged by the NKVD, and much 
of the power exercised in the camps 
is delivered into the hands of the 
urka, who makes up the élite in this 
version of hell. He passes judgment 
on the political prisoner’s ability to 
work; he the latter’s 
orthodoxy. The political, on the other 
hand, 


determines 
is truly anathematized, for 
while he may not deny Stalin, neither 
may he speak of him or hang his 
picture in the cell. It is, as Herling 
puts it, as though repentence must 
be made without God. 

During the early years of the Soviet 
camp system, even the prison guards 
deferred to the power of the urkas. 
At night, these common criminals, 
who ruled their domain with mailed 
fists, roamed about on frightful noc- 
turnal hunts, searching like wolfpacks 
in heat for newly-arrived female pris- 
oners whe were as yet unsuspecting 
of the terrible cost of straying from 
the barracks. But even more unbear- 
able than the urka system and the 
heavy work quotas exacted from the 
inmates was the lack of certainty 
that one would be free when the sen- 
tence was up. The NKVD had an un- 
happy penchant for prolonging terms, 
and the prisoners, as though not to 
tempt fate, tried not to anticipate 
their day of freedom. 

Herling tells a pitiful tale of one 
who did and was given an additional 
term on the last day of his sentence. 
The prisoner, an old Bolshevik, beat 
his head against his bunk and died 
of heartbreak and “regret for a 
thoughtless faith in hope.” All of the 
stories Herling relates, based on per- 
sonal 


observation in the Yercevo 


camp, illustrate the pressure that the 


Soviet state brings to bear on the in- 
dividual spirit. There was Gorcev, the 
former examining judge of the Khar- 
kov prison, now himself a victim of 
the Revolution, who was tortured and 
finally killed by his new colleagues 
while his old colleagues in the NKVD 
did nothing to prevent the ironic 
liquidation. There was Karinen, who 
in a drunken bout had shot Stalin’s 
picture right in the eye and paid for 
his indiscretion by dying of ex- 
haustion in Yercevo. There were the 
three German Communists who, after 
escaping Hitler, agreed at a Moscow 
party that the invincible Soviet Union 
was Dreck and then found themselves 
caught up in the gigantic 1937 purge. 

The most moving if perhaps some- 
what macabre story is that of Kos- 
tylev, the former Komsomol, who 
had miraculously discovered modern 
French literature in a small private 
lending-library in Vladivostok, where 
he was a naval tadet. Also caught in 
the 1937 purge, he refused to deny 
Western culture and had to learn to 
submerge his consciousness “like the 
instinctive reflexes of a body in final 
agony.” Condemned to a prison sys- 
tem from which he knew there was 
no escape, he became a_ voluntary 
martyr by repeatedly and surrepti- 
tiously burning his right arm in the 
barracks fireplace. 

It is clear from these oppressive 
experiences that the Soviet forced- 
labor system does not punish; it is 
rather a technique for psychological 
transformation. The hearings in cam- 
era, the torture, the inhuman work 
quotas, the discriminatory distribu- 
tion of food, the breaking of any per- 
sonal affinity between prisoners—all 
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are employed as means for the dis- 
integration of the _ personality. 
Hunger is used as a weapon to break 
the spirit, and even death is made 
nameless so that the last cipher to 
which men are reduced is also de- 
stroyed. In the course of a “hearing,” 
says Herling, emotions and ideas are 
torn loose from accustomed moorings 
until past and present overlap and 
becloud all perception. The mind be- 
comes a set of gears with emery dust 
in them and is forced to grind 
through one more turn. Finally, like 
Winston Smith in Orwell’s Nineteen 
Eighty-Four, the victim accepts the 
new clarity, admits his sin and is re- 
born. 

There are few chances for sur- 
cease from suffering in a Soviet labor 
camp. One is the infrequent rest 
day, the other when an inmate goes 
to the hospital. It was during his hos- 
pital episode that Herling had an 
agonizingly intense experience. The 
hospital was the only place where the 
lights were extinguished at night. In 
the darkness, Herling sought soli- 
tude and peace and restoration of his 
individuality. Here he found himself. 
and in that discovery there was also 
the obliteration of all that tied him 
to others. “I forgot the camp,” he 
says, “forgot the prisoners outside. 
forgot my family and my friends; I 
thought only of myself. I was dying 
then, during my resurrection.” 

Herling came out of the Yercevo 
camp convinced that, under the lash 
of hunger and pain, men can be com- 
pelled to any outrage. Through 
hunger and pain, individual man is 
deprived of will and mass man is 
created in whatever image Stalinist 
totalitarianism may conjure up. 
People cannot be judged, urges the 
author, by what they do in the 
camps, for man is human only un- 
der human conditions. Yet in this hell 
there must remain an awareness of 
what is human, for from the blue lips 
of the dying there often came a 
whisper to those who might one day 
g0 beyond the world of the living 
dead: “Tell them what we were 
brought to.” 
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Where are the planes? 


HIS was the question asked in 1940. It dominated 

the election of ‘40. ‘Where are the planes?” is the 
question of ‘52—and the answer will go far to deter- 
mine the coming election. 


STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL is the story of the crisis of 
‘40-'45 ... History is being repeated . . . These chal- 
lenging book reviews by experts tell you why 
Struggle for Survival is must reading for informed 
Americans today. 


BALTIMORE SUN: “As persuasive as it is informative; it 
illuminates hitherto obscure episodes in wattime Washing- 
ton’s economic adventures, and sketches sharply a number of 
notable figures of the times.”—MARK S. WATSON 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS NEWS: 
“Of particular interest to businessmen at this time when 
they are wrestling with defense production problems.” 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CHRONICLE: “Re-exami- 
nation of this economic back-drop . . . can be both intriguing 
and constructive, particularly from the perspective of the 
intervening decade. And it has been made so in a new 
volume from the capable and authoritative pen of Eliot 
Janeway .. . truly exciting reading.”—A. WILFRED MAY 


THE YALE REVIEW: “A brilliant analysis of the enduring 
significance as well as the key events and personalities of 
cur last previous mobilization; it is a major contribution 
to understanding some of the most critical issues facing us 
today ... Mr. Janeway is far and away the most competent 
literary craftsman ever to undertake the story of economic 
mobilization.”—PROFESSOR HERMAN MILES SOMERS 


THE STRUGGLE 
FOR SURVIVAL 


By ELIOT JANEWAY 


Business Trends consultant to Newsweek, widely known 
economist and advisor to many industries and companies. 
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Dewey Deserves Better 


John Dewey: The Reconstruction of the Democratic Life. 


By Jerome Nathanson. 
Scribner’s. 127 pp. $2.00. 


Joun Dewey is one of those great 
thinkers about whom it is almost im- 
possible to write a good short book. 
In the first place, he writes in a char- 
acteristic style, which is sometimes 
involved and obscure; so that para- 
phrase tends to distort the meaning. 
On the other hand, Dewey is often 
a creative phrase-maker, pithy and 
expressive. At these times, the sen- 
sitive critic fears to make innova- 
tions, merely quotes Dewey’s words, 
and thus repeats phrases already so 
well circulated that they begin to 
sound stale. 

In the second place, John Dewey is 
one of America’s most original phil- 
osophers and probably the most in- 
fluential American thinker of this 
century. To present the leading ideas 
of such a mind in a way that illum- 
inates meanings while cutting free 
the author’s 
them is a terribly exacting intellect- 
ual task. Finally, Dewey does not lend 
himself to biography. In a way, he 
is Emerson’s ideal of the scholar in- 
carnate. He is man thinking, and 
does not care to indulge in chit-chat 
about himself, or to encourage his 
“interpreters” to try their less prac- 
ticed hands at what he is loath to 
undertake. 

On the whole, Mr. Nathanson’s 
study is informative for those who 
have not read Dewey’s works, and 
well-intentioned. The author has the 
deepest admiration for Dewey, and 
ventures to make very few critical 
comments. He labors a little over the 
devious road trod by Dewey as a 
young philosopher, indebted to Hegel, 
to Darwin, to William James. With 
the chapter, “The World We Live In,” 
Mr. Nathanson picks up steam, bas- 
ing his material ‘ substantially on 
Dewey’s classic, Experience and Na- 
ture. The role of change, ideas as 


from elaboration of 
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instruments in the human struggle 
with environment, and the relegation 
of “truth” or the current stock of 
knowledge to a portion of experience, 
destined to grow as experience in- 


creases—these are the central issues - 


the author treats. 

“The Possibilities of Human Na- 
ture” takes Mr. Nathanson on the 
firmest Deweyan ground: No fixed 
human nature. Growth. Consequently, 
beware of fixed categories that belie 
possibilities. Connect human motives 
with “the motivations of the culture 
itself.” Concern for “the individual” 
should therefore include concern for 
a philosophy of education, predicated 
on the limitless possibilities of human 
beings. It should also extend to the 
broadest issues of social reconstruc- 
tion, the matrix of free, democratic 
society. 

Democracy, for Dewey, is faith in 
man’s possibilities. Belief in democ- 
racy, therefore, is belief in “a moral 
ideal, a statement of the relations that 
should prevail among lruman beings.” 
To view it most generally, democracy 
is shared experience; and “shared 
experience,” according to Dewey, “is 
the greatest of all human goods.” 

Mr. Nathanson tries to demonstrate 
some specific consequences of this be- 
lief. The most prominent, in his ac- 
count, is a fundamental distinction 
between business civilization and in- 
dustrial civilization. Business civil- 
ization may be doomed, but democ- 
racy is necessarily related only to 
modern industry, not to private en- 
terprise. Stating the matter somewhat 
differently, Mr. Nathanson suggests 
that the “central dilemma . . . is 
how modern industry, originating in 
free intelligence but dominated by 
the dogma of private enterprise, is 
ever going to solve its problems 
democratically.” His answer is two- 


fold: (1) We must rid ourselves of 
this dogma; (2) both democracy and 
industry are co-operative efforts. End 
the “boss-bossed” ‘relationship, create 
“responsible participation in co-op- 
erative enterprise.” I would suggest 
that the author’s analysis here is 
neither sufficiently clear to do justice 
to Dewey nor sufficiently critical of 
the doctrine. 

Despite his effort to simplify 
Dewey, Mr. Nathanson has _ not 
written a clear or compelling book. I 
do not find, for instance, so vivid a 
brief portrait of Dewey here as in 
Sidney Hook’s John Dewey: An In- 
tellectual Portrait—or, for that mat- 
ter, so competent and meaningful an 
analysis of the role of habits, of 
ideas, of “reality” and values. Of 
course, it might be argued that Mr. 
Nathanson is writing more than a 
decade later than Mr. Hook and 
therefore has access to recent work, 
like Dewey’s papers on the nature of 
values—yet it is precisely these which 
are not included in Mr. Nathanson’s 
study, presumably on the ground 
that they raise questions that are too 
technical. The questions may be 
technical, but they are at the heart of 
modern philosophic and social-scien- 
tific inquiry. This omission, coupled 
with limitations of imaginative vigor 
and philosophical clarity, makes the 
present study of John Dewey keenly 
disappointing—especially to those 
aware of Dewey’s towering contribu- 
tion to the understanding of modern 
man and free society. 
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A History of Zionism 


Fulfillment: The Epic Story of Zionism. 


By Rufus Learsi. 
World. 426 pp. $5.00. 


IsRAEL GOLDBERG—the real name 
of the author—has already given us 
Israel, the best one-volume history of 
the Jews yet to appear. In Fulfillment, 


he has written the best one-volume 


treatise on the modern nationalist 
movement of his people. He owes his 
success not only to the able research 
and felicitous style evident in both 
books, but to the profound interest 
and devotion he feels toward his sub- 
ject. Goldberg is not the self-abasing, 
self-hating kind of Jew who de- 
nounces religion in a holy land which 
has, after all, been preserved in 
Jewish memories solely through un- 
swerving religious faith; or who 
hotly charges with “dual allegiance” 
that vast majority of Jews who 
seek no more than a land of national 
pride and refuge for their brethren. 
His story of Zionism is written 
with what might be called sympa- 
thetic objectivity. Although some his- 
torical background is provided, most 
of the work covers “the consumma- 
tion of the daring and quixotic move- 
ment launched by Theodor Herzl .. . 
a link in the four-thousand-year chain 
that began with the Hebrew patri- 
archs. . . . History records no other 
event like it.” The continuity indi- 
cated in these words gives the lie to 
those who see in Zionism only a 
project—whether inspired or aber- 
rational—that began with Herzl in 
1897. It is actually as much a part 
of Jewish life and tradition as the 
Hebrew language or any other age- 
old manifestation of Judaism. 
Although Goldberg traces the en- 
tire progress of world Zionism, his 
approach is largely that of an Amer- 
ican Jew, inasmuch as the Jewry of 
this country has done far more to 
implement the aims of Zionism than 
could the less influential and often 
oppressed 


communities of other 
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lands. He pays his respects to those 
past masters of international duplic- 
ity—the British. Reading his account, 
one wonders, first, how a mandatory 
power could so cruelly betray the 
professed aims of its guardianship; 
and, second, how so tiny a nation 
could have withstood not only the 
Islamic military coalition but the 
active enmity of those supposedly 
committed to neutrality and interna- 
tional honor. 

The writer is certain that the new 
nation will endure, in spite of the 


tremendous opposition from both 
Right and Left, from both govern- 
ments and religions. “A Jewish 
State,” he concludes, “which so many 
of Herzl’s contemporaries called a 
fantastic illusion, was, in the words 
of Count Bernadotte, ‘a vibrant re- 
ality.” Nothing of the sort had ever 
happened in history before. After 
nineteen centuries of separation a 
broken and scattered people had re- 
sumed its corporate life in the land 
where it began its career some 4.000 
years earlier.” 





Economics 


Twentieth Century Economic History 
By Paul Alpert. 
Henry Schuman. 466 pp. $6.00. 


Dr. ALPERT has written a brilliant 
history of twentieth-century Europe’s 
economic development. He has done 
more than merely gather and report 
facts; he has ably sifted the meaning- 
ful from the trivial in a manner that 
contributes greatly to the reader’s un- 
derstanding of this complex subject. 

The economic history of Europe is 
actually a history of men and human 
relations, not of the abstract “eco- 
nomic man” so beloved of many eco- 
nomists. The European economic or- 
der has become what it is today 
because of value systems which were 
capable of moving men. Modern 
technology, as Whitehead has rightly 
pointed out, derived from empirical 
thinking, from a system of philoso- 
phical ideas which originated in the 
West. Even the various forms of ex- 
ploitation, of economic control and 
expansion resulted from social forces 
in which ideas and psychological at- 
titudes played a significant role. 


Humanized 


— 


of Europe. 


Reviewed by 
Feliks Gross 


Dr. Alpert’s book is a history of 
men motivated by these forces, rather 
than of a stereotyped “economic 
man.” Thus, he explores the psycho- 
economic differences reflected in in- 
vestment policies in France and 
Britain, and emphasizes the _phil- 
osophy of the state that prevailed in 
imperial Germany, as distinguished 
from Great Britain, and how it in- 
fluenced economic policy in pre-1914 
Germany. 

The drama of European economic 
change is not a chaos without pur- 
pose or direction. Viewed from a 
political vantage point, it reveals it- 
self as a struggle to combine eco- 
nomic democracy with political de- 
mocracy—in other words, economic 
security with political freedom— 
while resisting the advance of totali- 
tarianism from both Left and Right. 
It is with an analysis of these human- 
istic goals that Dr. Alpert concludes 
his valuable work. 








Books about Music 


300KS ON MUSIC can be judged 
from any number of aspects. They 
can be judged as literature; as to 
their tangential relationship to the 
subject they deal with, or in regard 
to the illumination they throw upon 
either a historical period or a techni- 
cal problem in music. Those which 
one judges according to the last of 
these categories are usually highly 
technical: but on occasion one runs 
across a book which is of value both 
to the professional musician or music 
historian and to the layman. Two 
such have been published recently— 
or, rather. republished after a long 
time out of print. One is Spitta’s 
monumental biography of Johann 
Sebastian Bach': the other brings to- 
gether for the first time Sir George 
Grove’s original essays on Beethoven. 
Schubert and Mendelssohn.? 

Spitta’s work is that of a highly 
trained and educated nineteenth-cen- 
tury music journalist and historian. 
It is obviously the result of a life- 
time’s labor. With painstaking care, 
all details known at the time of the 
book’s original publication were as- 
sembled: the result is a compendium 
extremely valuable for reference, 
though perhaps a little heavy as read- 
ing matter. Spitta, for all his en- 
lightened knowledge, has the draw- 
back of being a nineteenth-century 
romantic: and though his book is 
free from the theological contempla- 
tion which so lowers Schweitzer’s 
biography. one is still appalled at 


1. Johann Sebastian Bach. By Philipp  Spitts. 
Trans. from the German by Clara Bell and J. A 
Fuller-Maitland. Three volumes bound as two. 
Dover. 1,799 pp. $10.00. 

- Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn By George 
Grove. Macmillan. 394 pp. $5.00. 

3. Pleasures of Music. Ed. by Jacques Barzun, Vik- 
ing. 624 pp. $5.00 

4. The Thematic Process in Music. By Rudolph 
Reti. Macmillan, 362 )p. $5.00. 

. The Rise of English Opera, By Erie Walter White. 
Philosophical Library. 334 pp. $6.06. 

. Puccini. y George R, Marek. Simon and Schus- 
ter. 412 pp. $5.00. 

- Forgotten Musicians. By Paul Nettl. Philosophi- 
eal Library, 352 pp. $4.75. 

- The Analytical Concert Guide. Fd, by Louis Bian- 
colli. Doubleday. 722 pp. $7.50. 
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certain of his judgments. Neverthe- 
less, there is no more exhaustive or 
informed biography on Bach. 

Grove’s collection of essays, a re- 
print of the original articles from his 
famous Dictionary, is just as learned 
and well informed; yet it is written 
more concisely, and perhaps with 
more love for the subject itself than 
for its academic ramifications. Thus 
the three composers, most notably 
Beethoven, emerge as very live fig- 
ures. The biographies make easy 
reading even for the layman. 

In the category of pure literature 
is Pleasures of Music, edited by 
Jacques Barzun.* Mr. Barzun has 
selected short essays on music from 
about a hundred writers, with a view 
mainly to originality. The unfamil- 
iarity of most of these pieces gives 
the book a great deal of freshness 
and eliminates the dog-eared impres- 
sion anthologies of this kind usually 
leave with Individual 
tastes may quarrel with Mr. Barzun’s 
choice; but this, I think, would be 
the case with any anthologist. By 
and large, the book is a delight, 
though essentially it is no more about 
music than War and Peace is a his- 


the reader. 


torical treatise on the Napoleonic 
Wars. 

A highly technical book is Rudolph 
Reti’s The Process in 
Music.‘ In it, the author attempts to 
show that every musical work emar.- 


Thematic 


ates from one nuclear idea which 
serves as the point of departure in 
the composer’s mind. Where this is 
true, as in the music of the classics, 
Mr. Reti states his case convincingly 
and knowledgeably, though his idea 
is by no means original. Where it is 
not really the case, as in some other 
music that Mr. Reti also includes, the 
argument sounds strained and the 
approach is almost totalitarian. Like 


so many other esthetic theories, this 
one by-passes the historical aspects 
of music by viewing its entire West- 
ern development in the light of one 
unchangeable principle. 

Two books dealing with specific 
phases of music are of general inter- 
est. They are The Rise of English 
Opera, by Eric Walter White*® and 
Puccini, by George R. Marek.® Both 
contain a great deal of factual mater- 
ial, most of which is interesting and 
relatively unknown. Both, however, 
fail to make their facts come to life, 
partly because the writers’ knowledge 
is limited to facts about music rather 
than music itself, and partly be- 
cause the writing is dull and undis- 
tinguished. The most valuable part 
of Mr. White’s book is the appendices, 
which take up almost a third of the 
pages and include a great deal of his- 
torical data on first performances. 
the contributions amateurs and stu- 
dents have made to the English opera. 
etc., as well as a bibliography. The 
biography of Puccini is interesting 
for its factual content, though it aims 
at no interpretation of the man’s 
character and falls seriously flat when 
Mr. Marek, who is thoroughly un- 
equipped for such a task, tries to an- 
alyze Puccini’s music. 

Two more books of little value can 
be mentioned in passing. One is 
Paul Nettl’s Forgotten Musicians,’ a 
series of superficial essays on musi- 
cians of the past who have quite 
justly fallen into oblivion. The other 
is The Analytical Concert Guide, 
edited by Louis Biancolli,* a collec: 
tion of program notes by all sorts of 
American music critics. The notes 
vary in style, but not in value; for 
illustrate 
what to many is already a known 


all are conventional and 


fact—that words can never explain 
a musical work or even guide the 
listener through it. 
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The American Committee for Cultural Freedom 


Announces a Conference 


“IN DEFENSE OF FREE CULTURE” 
Saturday, March 29, 1952 


Program: 


MORNING SESSION: 10:00 a.m. 


WHO THREATENS CULTURAL FREEDOM IN AMERICA? 


Chairman: GEORGE S. COUNTS, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Author, | Want to Be Like Stalin. 


Speakers: MAX EASTMAN, Roving Editor, Reader's Digest; Author, Enjoyment of Poetry. 


» MARY McCARTHY, Author, The Company She Keeps and The Groves of Academe. 


ELMER RICE, Pulitzer Prize-winning playwright. 


RICHARD H. ROVERE, Staff Writer, the New Yorker; Co-author, The General and 
the President. 


CONWAY ZIRKLE, Professor of Biology, University of Pennsylvania; Vice-President, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


LUNCHEON SESSION: 12:30 p.m. 
HOW CAN WE DEFEND FREE CULTURE? 


Speakers: HON. H. HOWLAND SARGEANT, Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 


F. S$. C. NORTHROP. Professor of Philosophy, Yale University; Author, The Meeting 
of East and West. 


SIDNEY HOOK, Chairman, Philosophy Department, New York University; Author, 
Reason, Social Myth and Democracy; Chairman, American Committee for Cul- 
tural Freedom. 


AFTERNOON SESSION: 3:00 p.m. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM IN 
EUROPE AND ASIA 


Chairman: LIONEL TRILLING, Professor of English, Columbia University; Author, The Liberal 


Imagination. 


Speakers: ARTHUR KOESTLER, Author, Darkness at Noon, The Age of Longing. 
LEWIS GALANTIERE, Author; Policy Advisor, Radio Free Europe. 


FRANCO LOMBARDI, Professor of Philosophy, University of Rome; Director, Insti- 
tute for History of Philosophy. 


SIR C. P. RAMA SWAMI IYER, Lawyer, Administrator; Lecturer in Oriental Culture 
and Philosophy, American Institute for Asian Studies, San Francisco. 


BERTRAM D. WOLFE, Author, Three Who Made a Revolution. 


Starlight Roof 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Park Avenue at 50th Street, New York City 


Subscription: $5.00 per person, for all sessions, including luncheon 


Send check or money order to: American Committee for Cultural Freedom 
35 West 53rd Street, New York 19 
Phone Judson 6-1 132 
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MUSIC 
OVER THE POCONOS 


Annual 
Tamiment 
Chamber Music °* 


Festival 


June 19 through June 22 


iim Cone 


by the 
CURTIS 
STRING QUARTET 


and the 


NEW CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA 


of Philadelphia—Ifor Jones, con- 
ductor. 


Listen to the finest in chamber 
music while you enjoy a luxur- 
feus holiday at TAMIMENT. Be- 
tween conceris you play golf, 
tennis, swim in private spring- 
fed lake. Dancing every eve- 
ning. No increase in rates dur- 
ing the Chamber Music Festival. 
American Plan — the rate in- 
cludes everything’: excellent ac- 
commodations, superb meals, 
sports and entertainment. 


Sponsored by 


TAMIMENT 


in the Poconos 
TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Write for rates and other 
information: 
TAMIMENT 
7 East 15th St., New York 3 
Algonquin 5-7333 
* Except green fee 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re 
quested when planning the 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Tax New Leaver Theatrical 


trical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 








PUBLIC NOTICE 


House of Chan, Inc., 800 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City. Renewed Liquor 
License #IRLS985 March 1. 
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Readers Praise ‘New Leader’ 
Reply to Bertrand Russell 


I wish to commend THe New Leaver for 
taking issue with Bertrand Russell on some of 
his published opinions on conditions in the 
United States [“Is America in the Grip of 
Hysteria?” THe New Leaper, March 3). 

I have great respect for Lord Russell and 
have long admired his philosophical writings. 
Of late, however, I have been greatly disturbed 
at his rather irrational attitude toward the 
United States. Despite his pre-eminence as a 
thinker and his professed hatred of Soviet tyr- 
rany, his opinions about this country have been 
infected far too often with the virus of the 
“false equation,” so characteristic of Soviet 
apologists. 

In a series of broadcasts over the BBC last 
year on the theme “Living In An Atomic Age,” 
which were rebroadcast over WNYC, New 
York, Lord Russell saw fit to depart from the 
topic on several occasions to acquaint his lis- 
teners with the “shortcomings” of the Ameri- 
can economic system. Shortcomings there may 
be, but what Lord Russell presented as fact 
was either deliberate distortion or, as seemed 
more likely, an indication that he is appalling- 
ly ignorant of both the actual workings of 
the American economy and the progress of 
social legislation here. 

If Bertrand Russell is really desirous of help- 
ing and not hindering the preservation of the 
world from dictatorship, it would be well for 
him to be less cavalier about his facts when 
he discusses conditions in the United States. 
World Communism will not hesitate to employ 
his exaggtrations as another weapon to ex- 
pand that dictatorship which he so abhors. 
New York City My tes Ren 


Congratulations on the restraint exercised in 
your reply to Bertrand Russell’s statement. 
Your answer was pointed and the implications 
it contained were very damaging, especially 
the phrase: “Indeed, even Mr. Russell has his 
moments of irresponsibility.” 

The passage you quote from Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s latest book, with its explicit contradiction 
of the doctrine expressed in the article in the 
Manchester Guardian, was the premise for a 
much more forceful conclusion than that which 
you drew. You distinguished between “the re- 
sponsible philosopher” and the “irresponsible 
journalist.” It seems to me that this distinc- 
tion is not only disparaging to you and your 
colleagues, but entirely inadequate since it 
leaves unexpressed the real point of contention. 
The vocation of the philosopher and that of 
the journalist are based upon different intel- 
lectual propensities, but both demand the same 
moral integrity. 


If you'll pardon my bringing up such vener- 
able names as those of Socrates and Plato, | 
would suggest the term “sophist” to character- 
ize the “irresponsible” Mr. Russell. The sophists 
were very learned and intelligent, but always 
ready to contradict the truth, which they knew 
better than anyone else, for private reasons. 
Socrates does not attack their intellectual com- 
petence. He reproaches them for their moral 
depravity, for leading astray those who looked 
to them for guidance. 

The parallel with Bertrand Russell is strik- 
ing. In a book destined for worldwide consump- 
tion, he adopts the prevalent attitude of oppo- 
sition to Soviet views. In the article for British 
consumption, he swings over to the fashion of 
talking down America, which is acceptable in« 
England at the moment. 
New York City GEORGES BIsSONNETTE 

You cite “the refusal .. . to permit Bertrand 
Russell to teach at City College” as “the most 
flagrant case of suppression of unorthodox 
opinion [your italics] in recent years.” 

To keep the record straight, it should be 
noted that the refusal was based not only on 
opinion but on conduct. If you question this, 
look it up. 


Buffalo, N. Y. C. I. CLAFLIN 


Max Nomad Protests Slur 
On Philosopher Hypatia 


It must have been through sheer inadvertence 
that THe New Leaver printed the letter in 
which Hypatia, one of the noblest and most 
tragic figures of the ancient world, was insulted 
in an obscene manner worthy of a Julius 
Streicher [THE New Leaver, March 3]. Here 
is what the Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th 
edition) says about the “gal” who, in the 
words of your correspondent, was “not fit for 
burning”: 


“Hypatia (c. A.D. 370-415), mathematician 
and philosopher, born in Alexandria. . . . 
After lecturing in her native city, Hypatia 
ultimately became the recognized head of 
the Neoplatonic school there. Her great elo- 
quence and rare modesty and beauty, com- 
bined with her remarkable intellectual gifts, 
attracted to her class-room a large number 
of pupils. Among these was Synesius, after- 
wards bishop of Ptolemais, several of whose 
letters to her, full of chivalrous admiration 
and reverence, are still extant. . . . Shortly 
after the accession of Cyril to the patriarch- 
ate of Alexandria in 412, owing to her inti- 
macy with Orestes, the pagan prefect of the 
city, Hypatia was barbarously murdered 
by the Nitrian monks and the fanatical 
Christian mob. Socrates [the historian, not 
the philosopher—M.N.] has related how she 
was torn from her chariot, dragged to the 
Caesareum (then a Christian church), 
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Tue New LeEapeR welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 


however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


stripped naked, done to death with oyster- 
shells, and finally burnt piecemeal. Most 
prominent among the actual perpetrators of 
the crime was one Peter, a reader; but there 
seems little reason to doubt Cyril’s complic- 
ity.” 

So far the name of Patriarch Cyril has not 
been taken off the roster of saints. And Hy- 
patia is just a harlot. Is the menace of Com- 
munist neo-barbarism really so imminent and 
our situation so desperate that we have to court 
the good will of readers like that venerable 
opponent of mine? One might as well make a 
united front with the Nazis, Father Coughlin 
and the Ku Kluxers. They, too, are against the 
Commies. 


New York City Max Nomap 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


in decorated tin trunks and tea 
bogs satisfies the most discrimiaat- 
juq palate, for sale at all grocers 
eed delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 

















FLATBUSH 


ox AT NEVINS 
TR 5-9350 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN 


FREDERIC MARCH 
PLUS 


The Harlem Globetrotters 
THOMAS GOMEZ 








GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


in A New i 


The King andi 


with YUL BRYNNER 
DOROTHY SARNOFF. DORETTA MORROW 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44th St. 
Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1 80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20to 1.80. 





Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 
South Pacific 


2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20. 
MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


March 17, 1952 





TWO OUTSTANDING DEBATES 
Monday, March 17 at 8:30 p.m. 


Topic: Do Soviet policies lead toward world peace? 
Yes—Corliss Lamont No—Peter Viereck 
Chairman: Norman Thomas 


Monday, March 24 at 8:30 p.m. 

Topic: Does Government aid to religion violate the First 
Amendment of the Constitution? 
Yes—Donald Harrington No—James M. O'Neill 
Chairman: Sidney Hook 
Course Fee (both events) $2.00 Single Admission $1.50 
Tickets available at 


RAND SCHOOL 


7 E. 15th St., N.Y.C. 3 Phone: AL 5-6250 


(Note: The opinions expressed by the participants in these debates are 
rea i. do not necessarily reflect the policies of the Rand 
chool.) 














COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 
JUDY HOLL!DAY 


The Marrying Kind 
Introducing ALDO RAY 
with MADGE KENNEDY 


Written by RUTH GORDON and GARSON KANIN 
Produced by BERT GRANET « Directed by GEORGE CUKOR 


VICTORIA 


Broadway & 46th St. 





















RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
“Exciting, colorful, brilliant !‘’—Ccameron, News 


“THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH” 


BETTY HUTTON -  CORNEL WILDE - CHARLTON HESTON 
DOROTHY LAMOUR - GLORIA GRAHAME - JAMES STEWART 
Produced and Directed by CECIL B. DeMILLE 
Color by TECHNICOLOR + A Paramount Picture 
ON STAGE: “STAR-SPANGLED” — Gaia new reve produced by 


Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble ond 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 

















PROTECT Your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST Fire! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—POUNDED IN 1872 
— $1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE — 
4 deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits ere returnable 
upon withdraws: of membership. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St.. New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE. 4-2432-2420 

















EDITORIAL 


HE VERDICT on Hiss has scarcely entered history, and 

T the evidence of the nature and extent of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy is still flooding in upon us, yet there re- 
mains a sizeable phalanx of liberal opinion that dis- 
believes what it sees and sees only what it chooses to be- 
lieve. Thus it is that in mid-March 1952 the Nation and 
the New Republic, as if they had never been touched by 
the fires of debate that have raged in liberal circles for 
more than a decade, can rush into print with lengthy ex- 
cerpts from Owen Lattimore’s testimony before the Mc- 
Carran Committee, headed, “Lattimore Fights Back” and 
“Lattimore Answers.” 
To judge by this output, one would never guess that 
Lattimore’s eleven-day appearance before the Committee 
was the longest granted a witness in Congressional his- 
tory, that he was able to have inserted in the record fifty 
pages of his own written testimony, and that he was 
quoted faithfully and voluminously everyday he was on 
the stand by the press. One would guess, however, that the 
Lattimore liberals are concerned with more than mere 
repetition of his testimony. The Nation exults over his 
“lusty counterattack” upon the McCarran Committee, and 
hails him for his decision “to march into battle bearing 
the weapons of outraged patriotism and clear conscience.” 
The New Republic, wary of such economiums, lets its 
three pages of Lattimore quotations speak for it. 

The most curious thing about the performance of the 
Vation and New Republic is that they omitted reference 
to the phrase which will truly immortalize Lattimore. 
Said he to the McCarran Committee when, at one point, 
he was questioned closely about his Communist associa- 
tions: “I was not an expert on Communism.” 

The phrase has profound meaning. If Lattimore was 
no ‘expert on Communism, how can we blame him for 
having edited a magazine (Pacific Affairs) which printed 
pro-Communist articles? How can we hold him responsible 
for having been an editor of Amerasia which harbored 
a nest of Soviet spies? How can we condemn him for 
returning from the Soviet slave labor camps at Magadan 
without seeing such camps? How can we criticize him for 
writing in Pacific Affairs that the Moscow trials “sound 
like democracy to me?” How can we call him a fellow 
traveler because he belonged to a long list of Communist 
fronts? How can we accuse him of being pro-Soviet for 
having followed the Soviet line even when it paralleled 
the Nazi line? And how can we suspect him of treachery 
for having revealed to Soviet Ambassador Oumansky the 
confidential news that President Roosevelt had appointed 
him personal advisor to Chiang Kai-shek? Indeed, if 


Lattimore was not an expert on Communism, how can we 
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Lattimore: Whose 


charge him with being Lattimore? Thus a well-keyed 
phrase makes Lattimore disappear as if by magic, and 
leaves us wrestling with a shadow. 

But unfortunately for Lattimore, the shadow takes on 
flesh and blood at a number of important points, of 
which one is paramount. If he is not an expert on Com- 
munism, he is at least, by his own admission, an author- 
ity on the Far East; and, as a Far Eastern specialist, he 
can be presumed to be familiar with major events in the 
Far East at a given period. 

Lattimore testified that at lunch on June 18, 1941, a 
full eleven days before the news became public, he told 
the Soviet Ambassador that the President had appointed 
him personal advisor to Chiang Kai-shek. When Robert 
Morris, counsel for the McCarran Committee, asked Lat- 
timore whether it wasn’t true that at the time the U.S.S.R. 
was “in political war with the United States,” Lattimore 
replied that the main point was that “the Soviet Union 
was strongly supporting Chiang Kai-shek with munitions 
and aircraft and in that respect was cooperating with the 
foreign policy of the United States.” 

It was true that the Russians, fearing the Japanese, 
were delivering materials to Chiang. At the same time, 
they were working hard to reach an understanding with 
Japan, and on April 13, 1941, signed a pact of neutrality 
with her. In this pact the Soviets solemnly pledged to 
respect “the territorial integrity and inviolability of 
Manchukuo” (the Japanese imperialist name for Man- 
churia), as a result of which Japanese troops were freed 
for action against the Chinese to the south. 

On April 15, Chinese Foreign Minister Wang Chung- 
hui expressed the Nationalist Government’s concern over 
the Manchukuo clause in the pact, and rejected any “en- 
gagements entered into by Third Powers which are de- 
rogatory to Chinese territorial and administrative integ- 
Shortly thereafter, Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
declared: “The latest link in this chain of encirclement 


° 


rity.’ 


that is being forged by the Axis powers is the recently an- 
nounced agreement between Russia and Japan.” By May 
27, President Roosevelt had declared an unlimited na- 
tional emergency. Thus while Lattimore was telling Soviet 
Ambassador Oumansky that he was to be Chiang’s ad- 
visor, the Kremlin, having precipitated a new Japanese 
attack upon China, was acting like a de facto enemy of 
both China and the U. S. 

More suspicious yet, Lattimore did not accord Chinese 
Ambassador Hu Shih the courtesy of sharing the know- 
ledge he had divulged to Oumansky. Hu Shih, in fact, 
learned of Lattimore’s coming appointment purely by ac- 
cident a few days before it was announced, when an aide 


The New Leader 
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Ordeal? 


was casually told of it by Lauchlin Currie. When Hu 
Shih queried Stanley Hornbeck of the State Department 
about it, Hornbeck pleaded ignorance. So Moscow, vir- 
tually a belligerent, had news of a delicate top-level as- 
signment involving China even before the Chinese and 
before our own State Department, thanks to Lattimore! 
Lattimore may be no “expert” on Communism, but as 
a Far Eastern authority can he claim innocence of the 
events above and of the role he played in them?- 
Fortunately, the Lattimore perverters of truth, justice 
and morality are no longer representative of American 
liberalism. Alongside the degrading performances of the 
Vation and the New Republic we have the salutary ex- 
ample of Commentary, whose March issue carries a group 
of four remarkable articles that collectively make the case 
against Hiss-Lattimoreism better than anything we have 
recently seen. In one of these, “ ‘Civil Liberties,’ 1952— 
A Study in Confusion,” which we predict will become a 
classic, Irving Kristol sums up the liberal problem thus: 


“It is . . . futile for liberals to try to match Senator 
McCarthy’s irresponsible declamations with a crafty 
rhetoric of their own, especially when this rhetoric, 
while not designedly pro-Communist, is compelled by 
the logic of disingenuousness and special pleading to 
become so in effect. The need for disingenuousness 
arises out of a refusal to see Communism for what it 
is: a movement guided by conspiracy and aiming at 
totalitarianism, rather than merely a form of ‘dissent’ 
and ‘nonconformity.’ ” 


The noted critic Lionel Trilling describes the painful 
business of fighting through to honesty against over- 
whelming custom and political witchcraft, as it was done 
by George Orwell when it was most difficult; and Peter 
Meyer, in a third Commentary piece, so clearly analyzes 
the basic new drives that make the Soviet Union (but not 
Russia) inherently expansionist that one wonders why. 
in this age of political revelation, it should be difficult 
any longer to be honest. But perhaps it is the first of the 
Commentary group, G. F. Hudson’s “Who is Guilty of 
the Katyn Massacre?” which, by implication, says the 
last word about American liberals. For while the latter 
once managed to palpitate with anger at every new act 
of Nazi genocide, and while in recent years they have 
been continuously indignant over the “treatment” of Hiss 
and now Lattimore, nowhere have they displayed the 
slightest passion over the wanton murder of 11,000 Polish 
officers in Katyn Forest by the Soviet Government. Their 
silence on Katyn, their loud protestations on behalf of 
Hiss-Lattimore—here is the true measure of exactly how 
“progressive” and how “anti-Communist” are the Nation 
and the New Republic. Like Lattimore, it can be said of 
them: They are not, you see, experts on Communism. 
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Are You Hiding from the Facts? 
You Needn't... 


Six months ago, a new publication was born. 
It was an unusual publication for these times. 


It promised to print the many stories and articles 
that most newspapers and magazines dare not pub- 
lish because they might bring forth pressure group 
reprisals or advertising cancellations. 


In short, it promised to dig out and publish “inside 
stories” which would have no other possible way to 
reach the American people. 


The name of the publication is EXPOSE. 
@ 


Said our statement of policy: 


oe 


. Exposé will do battle with frauds, whether 
they be people or products. Exposé will fight bigotry. 
It will spotlight all who would destroy our freedoms 
—whether they be Communists or the “1000% Amer- 
icans” who would adopt Communist methods in their 
pretended fight against Communism. 


“And yet, Exposé will have no axe to grind. We will 
print only the honest factual material which is ex- 
clusive because no one else dares to print it.” 


Exposé is independent and liberal, as the great 
majority of the American people are independent and 
liberal. 


Six issues have appeared. 
They have met with tremendous enthusiasm. 


Exposé is daring . . . during these times which call 


for daring. 


It is in the tradition of a free and fearless press 
which dares to probe everywhere. 


Exposé accomplishes things. 
e 


Here are a few of the hundreds of exciting stories 
and articles that have already appeared in Exposé: 
“THE PRESCRIPTION RACKET, by Ed- 
mund Dickson 
*RELIGION AND THE PRESS 
*THE TRUTH ABOUT WINCHELL—the 
original exposé that inspired the New York 


Post series ; 
*JOE McCARTHY’S SELF - PROMOTION: 
COSTS U.S. TAXPAYERS 
*LIFE INSURANCE: THE MOST FOR 
YOUR MONEY, by Sidney Margolius ; 
*GENERAL ELECTRIC DEALS IN BLACK, 
MARKET 
*ANATOMY OF THE MURDER-MYSTERY 
by G. Legman 
* ". . . extracts from THOMAS PAINE and 
.ROBERT G. INGERSOLL q 
... and articles by noted attorney 
ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYES; by former 
PM Shopping Editor SIDNEY MARGOL- 
IUS; by BILLY ROSE; by the Associate 
Editor of the Catholic Worker, ROBERT 
LUDLOW; by CONGRESSMAN ADAM 
CLAYTON POWELL. ... 


s 
IF YOU ARE NOT ALREADY A SUBSCRIBER— 
Why not be sure of receiving every issue of 
Exposé? 
Exposé will appear monthly until our subscrit 
ers number 10,000 . . . at which time Exposé will 
be published twice each month. 


+ 


If you act now, you may have the next 21 issues for 
$3. This will bring you almost two years of Exposé! 
on a monthly schedule. 

Back issues are 25¢ each. 

The coupon below will be delighted if you clip if 
out and mail it today... 








Subscription Coupon 
EXPOSE Dept. L, 56 West 55 Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


I want to subscribe to Exposé. Please send me the 
next 21 issues, for which I enclose $3. 


Name 
ME. Sb sha niin + Howie tenewasaeeare canoes 
CE + ccaraenrenkeawae Zone ....State 


Also send me the back issues I have checked below. 

I enclose an extra 25c¢ for each one checked. 

( ) issue #1 “Plot Against the Schools” 

( issue #2 “The Truth About Winchell” 

( issue #3 “The Mysterious Mr. Matthews” 

( issue #4 “The Anna Rosenberg Smear” 

( ) issue #5 “Sokolsky & McCarthy” 

Check here ( ) if you want all five back issues 
for $1.00—a saving of 25c. 


























